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man, 520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 
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cal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








Subscribers must in mind that 
the subscription price of the RURAL 


WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 


bear 


io not receive single subscriptions for a | 


oss sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
rge we do old 
pscribers to take actually NEW sub- 


our circulation, allow 


I t the fifty-cent rate, adding a 


ew name with their own for one dollar, 
i other new names at fifty cents each, 

in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 


a loss on a new subscriber 
believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 

We also send the RURAL WORLD 


with either the twice-a- 


ing to make 


the first year, 


in conjunction 
week St. Louis ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
nd fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
rs may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 


Published at this remarkably low price— 


t less than actual cost—all subscribers 
st see the necessity of our dropping 
trom our subscription list every name as 
is the year paid for expires. Thus 


1 the printed slip of each paper you 

e John Jones May 02, it indicates that 

the name will drop from the list at the 
May, and if he wishes to 

to receive it, he must renew his 


ription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
type, 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 


again putting it in when he re- 





\ Gentry County, Mo., reader of the 

RURAL WORLD wants to get the ad- 
ress of a maple sugar camp, the one 
is home (McFall) preferred. 
)can locate such a camp for him? 





n the effort to relieve the wants of the 
people of the drouth-stricken section of 
South Missouri, seeds and provisions to 
the value of $687 were sent to Wright 

yunty by the relief committee of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. But some of 
he good people of Wright county strong- 
y insist that the county was able to care 
for itself without outside assistance, and 
n Support of that idea, Mr. W. E. Young, 

unty clerk of Wright county, sent to 

e relief committe checks amounting to 

ind asks that the county be given 
dit for thus having 
1 relief, 


J. STERLING MORTON IS DEAD. 


J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agri- 
culture during the second Cleveland ad- 
ministration, died Monday, April 27. At 
® time of his death he was at the resi- 
ce of his son, Mark Morton, in Lake 
est, near Chicago. His illness dated 
rom last November, when he contracted 
vere cold while speaking at the Chi- 
80 live-stock show, which developed 
to ‘a grippe, then into a disease of the 
—_ | arteries. A week ago he was 
Ken with apoplexy. 
Mr. Morton had always been deeply in- 
; sted in farming and in all that was 
the upbuilding of every line of agricul- 
He will be best remembered, as in- 
yee d would have been his wish, by “Arbor 
_y which he originated, an annual 
‘stival throughout the western prairie 


‘tates that has resulted in the planting of 
‘ions of trees, 
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EARLY CARE OF THE CORN CROP. 


The short corn crop of last season and 
,. sequent high market price has 
hy emphasized the value of the corn 
a \t times local prices are higher 
ras ee of the general market, due to 

‘aving been a local failure and the 

‘se of transportation, making corn in 
“pecial district several cents higher 
‘n other sections where good crops 
oun ured. But corn has ruled high in 
As — rally. Then the logical conclu- 
ms that this product is generally 
as bong: that stored supplies are be- 
; , 4 depleted. Such conditions are 
oien eosin 800d prices even with’ a 
a rage corn crop harvested; hence 


crop 
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expen 
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. ‘ae have the most intelligent 
Stel an be given it. 

= tn hv: the great and universal en- 

W eeds take trent ae = cto pe: 

Mag Ae. from the soil plant food for 

wn ®towth and rob the soil of mois- 

Keep ahead of the weeds” should 

, 'n-Srower’s motto. One of the 

é ple best methods of securing a 

ou is to harrow after planting 

Médiaten se corn is up. If rain falls im- 

: after Planting, forming a crust 

be n& the weeds before the corn 

ek = — it may be advisable to go 

jeld with a light harrow and 


1 starti 


provided for its | 


break the crust. This will kill many of 
the germinating weeds and let the young 
corn plants through more readily. A light, 
tilting, spike-toothed harrow 
used. Care and good sense must be used 


in its use. In order to have the soil all 
stirred the teeth shou'd be fairly close 
together. When the corn is up the soil 


should not be stirred so deep as to tear up 
|the young plants. 

If a heavy rain follows planting so as to 
prevent harrowing until after the corn is 
up, and time has to be given to allow the 
soil to dry out, watch carefully and as 
soon as possible harrow the crop, for if 
this is neglected the soil will so harden 
about the plants that when it is stirred 
jin after cultivations they may be broken 
joff. Care should be taken to secure a 
}good stand, And that no hills of corn be 
| destroyed by careless tillage. 





THE OLEBOMARGARINE BILL. 


Is Ready for the President's Signature. 


| _ 
| By the action of the Senate on Monday, 
| April 28, the bill providing for a tax of 
| 10 cents per pound on oleomargarine col- 
ored to resemble butter was passed, and is 
}now ready for the President's signature. 
|This result was attained by the Senate 
lagreeing to the amendments made to the 
bill by the House. Senator Culberson of 
;|Texas made unsuccessful effort to 
| have the bill referred to the Committee on 
| Agriculture with a view to its final defeat. 
Senator Teller of Colorado also made an 
‘attempt to side-track the measure, but 
|failed, and finally, on motion of our 
| Missouri Senator, Cockrel’, the House 
amendments were concurred in and the 
was passed without oppo- 


an 


‘amended bill 
jsition, thus ending the long fight to get 
a bill through Congress which would pre- 


should be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


}cut before the flowering period. 





and energy-producing materials makes 
it especially adaptable for cold weather 
feeding. 

Thus it will be seen from the data here 
given that sorghum is most valuable for 
food in its early stages, and is therefore 
well adapted for grazing, and if to be 
used in a silo or cut for fodder it must be 
Farmers 
would do we'l to note the results obtained 
when feeding sorghum and prove to their 
own satisfaction the value of this crop. 

IS GREEN SORGHUM POISONOUS?— 
There is a widespread belief that green 
sorghum is in some way poisonous to cat- 
tle, and therefore to be avoided. It is 
true that many deaths of animals have 
resulted from eating the plant, and under 
conditions that indicated poisoning; but 
it is altogether likely that death is caused 
by a development of gas, just as in a case 
of bloat from eating green clover. The 
same danger exists when any green veg- 


'etation is eaten more or less greedily by 


| 


an animal that is not used to such food. 
But there is abundant evidence to prove 
that all danger of loss by the eating of 


; such forage can be avoided with the exer- 
| cise of proper care. 


When stock are first 


| being put on pasturage where the vegeta- 


tion is rank they should not be permitted 


to remain more than fifteen minutes the 
|first time, a few minutes longer the next 
day, and so gradually lengthening the pe- 


riods; but, most important of all, the 


|stock should not be permitted to eat the 
| green forage without first having eaten a 


}good feed of dry hay or fodder. 


With 
the exercise of proper care to prevent the 


\stock overeating green sorghum and see- 


jing to it that 


vent the makers and handlers of oleo- | 
| 


margarine imposing a counterfeit article 
;onto consumers for genuine goods. 

All honor to Chas. Y. Knight, secretary 
of the National Dairy: Union, who has 
been to the front during all of the fight. 


SORGHUM AS A FORAGE CROP. 


| 
| 


Progressive 
homes 





farmers are having their at- 
; t b—to—-erops that were trot 
| grown for feeding purposes a few years 
jago, Experiment station work has shown 
that some of the forage crops that have 
'stood in high favor do not have the high 
|feeding value that have been ascribed to 
|them; for instance, timothy hay. And 
| other ‘crops have been found to have a 
|higher nutritive value than our fathers 
|attributed to them. Then, too, here in this 
}eentral west more intensive farming is 
| necessary because the range privileges 
lof twenty-five years ago are not available, 
|Then large herds were grown on the lands 
lowned by the government or non-resi- 
| dents. It is the thinking farmer who rec- 


jountuce changed conditions and changes 
| 





his farming operations to suit them. 

Of the crops that are grown more ex- 
tensively for forage in these later years 
sorghum has an important place. It is 
well suited to the soil and climate of this 
central west section, and farmers should 
acquaint themselves with the facts re- 
garding it and understand when and how 
sorghum should be fed to be profitable. 
The following as a result of experiment 
| work at the Nebraska station will enable 
some farmers to see why sorghum feeding 
has not given them satisfaction: 

Chemical examinations show that the 
feeding value of sorghum is greatest when 
the plant is young. 

When two feet high it contains three 
times as much nitrogenous matter, twice 
as much fats, and only two-thirds as 
much fibre or woody material as it does 
when it has attained its growth and 
formed seeds. 

Young sorghum is an almost perfect 
|} stock food, since it contains flesh-form- 
\ing materials and fat-forming materials 
jin the ratio of 1 to 7. 
| When nearly mature this ratio is 1 to 
23, the fat-forming materials being very 
excessive. Therefore, the crop should be 
used for pasturage before the seeds form. 

It would be profitable to begin to pas- 
ture sorghum when it is not more than 
two feet high, since the stalks first eaten 
off wili usually produce a second growth 
of young cane, which will balance the in- 
creasing fat-forming properties of the 
other crop. 

Young sorghum is a very succulent 
jfood. It contains about 8 per cent of 
| water, or only 15 per cent of dry matter. 
Over 150 pounds per day of the green 
|fodder would be required to furnish suf- 
| Setene food for growing cattle or milch 
cows of 1,000 pounds weight. 

The best results are obtained by using 
some dry feed along with sorghum pas- 
turage. 

As compared with forage plants which 
are available for late summer pasturage, 
young sorghum is somewhat deficient in 
flesh-forming material, containing less 
than blue grass or Bromus inermis, about 
the same as timothy, and a little more 
than Indian corn. 

Sorghum should be cut for fodder at 








Analysis shows that after the per'od 
of flowering the sorghum stalk rapidly 
becomes more fibrous or woody and the 
Proportion of the more valuable food 
principles is correspondingly decreased. 

Even if cut while heading out it will 
have a somewhat smaller amount of flesh 
forming material than most hay crops, 
and less than corn fodder, but more than 
straw of the small grains. 

The fondness live stock have for this 
fodder is doubtless due to the sugars 
which it contains. 








jsome grains of corn in_the solution. 


; 





| 
| 
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| 
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| 


| 


they have a feed of dry 
roughness before going to the pasture, no 
trouble will follow the eating of this or 
any other green forage. 


EXTERMINATING MOLES. 

These little pests frequent!y do much 
damage to lawns and in gardens, and if 
care not taken to destroy them they 
prove a very destructive nuisance, 
It is claimed ‘that a very successful way 
of catching moles is to dissolve strychnine 
in water acidulated with vinegar and soak 
In 
the runs of the moles make a hole with a 
stick and drop a few grains of the corn 
in the hole. 

If it be true, as the naturalists claim, 
that moles do not eat vegetable matter, 
but live principally on worms, grubs and 
other forms of insect life, possibly dead 
beetles soaked in the poison solution 
would be an effective bait. 

Of course this poisonous material must 
be used with caution, for chickens and 
other fowls may get it and the loss be 
as serious as that caused by the moles. 
And this danger makes the of 
spring trap safer and, when cautionsly 
set, equally as effective in exterminating 
the moles. 


is 


soon 


use 


A farmer of Indiana who has been suc- 
cessful in ridding his farm of moles says 
the best plan is to find where their runs 
go away from a fence, out from their hid- 
nig places into the field or garden, press 
their track level with the ground and set 
the trap over the track so that the spears 
or spikes of the trap will be over the run 
of the moles. Then let it snap a few times 
in order to let the spikes make holes in 
the ground, that there may be no obstrug@ 
tion in striking the mole. When the 
trap is thus arranged you will catch the 
mole in the majority of cases. 








FROM SUNNY SLOPE FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I get quite a 
few letters inquiring as to the truthful- 
ness of reports of destitution and need of 
the people in this and adjoining counties, 
and as most of them enclose stamps or 
stamped envelopes I have answered by 
private letter. 

But the continued denial of the truth- 
fulness of these reports by our “‘first- 
page’’ correspondent, C. N. Crotsenburg, 
leads me to say a few words through the 
pages of the RURAL WORLD. Like him- 
self, though perhaps in a more limited 
sense, I will say that personally I know 
very little about the affairs of my neigh- 
bors, as, owing to ill health and more 
work than I really can do I do not often 
get beyond the limits of our “line fence.’ 
I know this, however, that neither I nor 
any one who has visited me who culti- 
vates an upland farm, raised any crops, 
and I know that many of them have but 


| the barest necessities in food and cloth- 


ing. I know that “gogd authority’ has 


|stated to me that very few people have 


| 
| 
| 
} 


|out in poor condition. 


| 
| 
| 


as early a stage as it can be well cured. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





the pennies to squeeze, and that stock 
was thinned out pretty well—even to the 
chickens—and what stock is left has come 
I never before saw 
such gaunt hogs, such “humped”’ cows, or 
so thin horses as we see now. I know 
that stock feed has been almost beyond 
the reach of even those who had money to 
buy with, and that many are leaving, and 
talking of leaving, to find work by which 
to support their families—leaving the wife 
and children to raise what they can on 
the farms. 

As to ourselves, we raised almost as 
near nothing as one well could. We plant- 
ed several plantings, and cultivated, but 
our only garden returns were two messes 
of indifferent peas and as many beans. 
Our fields brought us in a few bushels of 
wheat, a few loads of fodder and rough- 
age—not even a. “nubbin” of corn, We 
could not have kept a cow on the product 
of our whole farm. ; 

Fortunately for us we had a few dollars 
in the bank, and we sold our Rocklands 
farm for cash. Instead of selling our 
small start of stock, we rather added to 


Its relatively high percentage of heat !t, but we paid dearly for our foolhardi- 


a | 


‘ness. Stock food could sear: ely be bought, 
and had we not had a fine »)-acre meadow 
lof tame grass, 15 acfes of rye and 12 

acres of wheat on which to turn our 6 
| head of stock—horses, cattle, sheep and 
| hogs- until the snow cOVered it, and again 
|when the snow left us, I do not think we 
could have “pulled through’ even as 
jcheaply as we did, for hay at $20 per ton, 
chopped feed at $1.50 to $1.75 per cwt., 
| wheat bran at $1.35 per Gwt. and corn “out 
of sight,’’ made our stock rather expen- 
sive pets. 

Besides this, we have had to buy every 
mouthful the family—Seldom less than 
four of us (for we have many friends who 
like to visit at the “Slope Farm'’)—has 
eaten. Owing to “unbalanced’’ rations 
our ‘“‘Bossie,’’ in common with most of 
others, “went dry,” amd our 100 hens, 
warmly housed and well loused with a 
“louse killing machine,” and in perfect 
health, refused to lay afhy eggs, but never 
forgot to eat every twice a day. 

Our own stock is ali in fine condition, 
and sheep and cattle @o not now need 
feed, as at this date thé sheep and calves 
still run in the fieldsj while the older 
cattle find good range b: the abandoned 


farms, as there seems put little stock in 
the country. But the rk horses, and 
the animals not alloWed on the range 
jmust be fed until the n@w crops come in; 
|so must the families. It has been a hard 
;matter to buy seed, for the majority, as 
everything brought in here has been held 
lat such high prices. Our own seeds have 
| cost us all of $50, and we must still have 
| seed for later sown crops. Our potatoes 
cost us $1.60 to $2 per bushel. We have 
sown, iast fall, wheat and rye, and this 
ispring beardless barley, several kinds of 
|fine oats, several kinds of grasses, pota- 
jtoes artichokes and geveral bushels of 
jhighly lauded corn. We have a good 
|Ozark upland farm; the soil is in good 
| condition generally and we expect to im- 
|prove its fertility all the time. We have 
jnow about % acres in cultivation—about 
|20 of this newly cleared and almost free 
‘from rocks. 

Through the activity of my pen I have 
| been so fortunate as to obtain quite a 
few “orders’’ from various ‘Gorists and 
nurseries, and I have™now Some fine 
|gooseberries, sweet cherries and straw- 
| berries newly set while most of the small 





fruit plants set last spring have lived 
|though have not made any growth. The 
| “ude mon” has filled the vacancies in the 


| orchard, besides adding to its extent, hav- 
jing lost but few of our last year’s plant- 


ling; but quite a few of the “other fel- 
lier’ ” trees were about dead by borers, 
ete., when we came. 

My new setting of herbaceous plants 


and a few hardy roses are doing very 
well, while most of my last year’s setting 
are alive. My hyacinth, tulip and crocus 
beds are gay with blossoms, and a few 
iris, and some shrubbery are promising to 
bloom. By the time all my orders are 
filled, I shall have many bare places filled 
‘and much promise of beauty added, and If 
‘the dear Lord doesn't punish the earth 
|again with fire I hope to have much beau- 
ty about my little white cottage in the 
{ eent few years. 

| Our world is gay with blossoming 
j plums, cherry and sarvis berry bushes; 
ithe air, as it blows over our forest trees, 
lis so sweet! so sweet! Everything is beau- 





'tiful and these rock hills are bright with | 


bloom under foot, as overhead. We go 
hopefully to work, and again the fields 
will be seeded, though we ask anxiously, 
|‘‘What will the harvest be?’ 

| We shall have very little fruit, no small 
fruit, on our farm; but we have a fine 
strawberry bed reset from the remnant of 
our last year’s ruined planting, supple- 
mented by a goodly lot of fine ones from 
a far away nursery, and, as we do not ex- 
pect any berries this year, we will not so 
much miss the cream we shall have to do 
without. So you “everything works 
together’ for the good of the hopeful 
Ozark farmer if conditions are favorable. 

HELEN WATTS M’'VEY. 
Wright Co., Mo., April 23, 1902. 


see 


THE WHEAT AND THE CHAFF. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The above 
heading may suggest to some a discourse 
ton the final destiny of man; but it is of 
the present evils and benefits we would 
write. The man who takes and carefully 
reads agricultural papers, as well as the 
bulletins of the experiment stations and 
of the Agricultural Department, is the 
man who will come nearest to successfully 
separating the wheat ‘rom the chaff. A 
few days ago we noticed an advertisement 
in one of our papers of an annual straw- 
berry that would produce fruit the same 
year seed were planted. Along the same 
line comes the ever-bearing corn on a 
stalk of which a new ear comes when one 
is removed, nothing being said, however, 
about a new tassel to fertilize said ear 
of corn, This is some of the chaff to which 
we would call attention, and it is remark- 
able how many seemingly intelligent per- 
sons will “bite.” 

There are still others that might be 
classed as “noxious seeds’’ instead of 
“chaff.” We dislike to condemn anything 
without a thorough knowledge from ex- 
perience, but in our opinion it would be 
well for the farmers to hesitate before 
sowing any seeds of new forage plants 





which claim to make such enormous 
yields, as much as ‘sixteen tons per 
acre.”” We farmers of the black land dis- 


trict have in Johnson grass a valuable 
forage plant, or we might say it “has the 
farmers,”’ for so persistent a grower is 
it, and such a “‘drouth resister,” that it 
resists all efforts to erdicate it, and now 
man is the slave and J. Grass the master. 





We notice an article from a South Mis- 
}souri farmer who has Johnson grass, but 
our advice to all is to let it alone. It is, 
in my opinion, without value as a pasture 
| plant and not first-class for hay. 

| In orderng your seeds, stick to the old 
| 

| 








reliable houses. If the seeds do cost more 
you get what you want, and not so much 
“chaff.”’ 

Now, we are departing from the beaten 
path in saying a few words in defense 
of free seed distribution by our congress- 
men. I do not advocate the principle of 
paternalism, but while government funds 
jare going as subsidies to steamship com- 
| panies, why not let the farmers have a 
|few dollars of it in seeds? Then some of 
| the seeds are really new and valuable 
‘sorts. Much sport has been made of the 
|unproductiveness of free but we 
;make the assertion with good proof that 
jof seeds advertised in the average agri- 
;cultural paper (RURAL WORLD is above 
| the average), a large per cent are inferior 
to the seeds sent out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. While I do 
not favor the distribution of seeds as now 
|practiced, it ‘‘makes me tired’ to read an 
larticle condemning the same on the plea 
|that the seeds are unsound, when the ad- 
| vertising columns of the paper publishing 





seeds, 


ithe criticism are filled with notices of 
“cheap” seeds at a cheap advertising rate, 
However, the readers of the RURAL 





| WORLD ean nearly always be sure of 
|getting goods as advertised, because they 
give their advertisers good value at a 
good price. An observing man may get 
| “bit? a few times, but he will learn. 
Some of your readers may think the 
writer is rather pessimistic and that all I 
know is “chaff."’ Now if you want the 
“wheat,” read and study the articles in 
the RURAL WORLD. Get the catalogs 
of the implement dealers, and instead of 
investing your dollars in “‘novel- 
ties’’ buy some of the new farm imple- 
ments and use them right; then the wheat 
will grow. One reason why I am so sus- 
picious of new creations is that I am a 
Missourian and have to ‘shown.’ 
| There is a great deal in the grains of 
wheat we get from the RURAL WORLD, 
jand if rightly used will produce “‘some 
|ten and some a hundred fold.” 
H. F. GRINSTBAD. 
Tarrant Co., Tex. 


spare 





be 


WILL CLOSE GRAZING 
HESSIAN FLY? 


KILL THE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Wm. Manning 
asks for the opinion of wheat raisers con- 
cerning the theory that close pasturing of 
wheat destroys the eggs of the Hessian 
fly. I am not much of a wheat raiser, 
but have had some experience with the 
Hessian fly. 


When I bought the farm on which I 
now live, about December 1, 1894, there 
were 27 acres of wheat upon it. There 


were about 20 head of horses, mules and 
cattle, and 30 head of sheep running upon 
the wheat. The man from whom I bought 
the farm reserved the right for his stock 
to remain upon it till March 1, 189%. 

The horses, mules and cattle were kept 
off the wheat after January 1, but the 
sheep were pastured upon it until March 1, 
The wheat was eaten off close to the 
ground, but the Hessian fly destroyed it. 
It was not worth cutting. 

We are having dry weather now, with 
winds that might make a Kansan feel at 
home here. A. CALHOUN. 

ST. Clair Co., Mo., April 21. 


WET-DAY JOBS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For nearly a 
year our wet-day jobs accumulated, and 
when February and March came with 
plenty of snow and rain we had our hands 
full. We sat by the fire one or two days 
pasting books, mending shoes, etc., but 
managed to drive nearly 400 fence posts, 
sow about % acres to grass seed and do 
| innumerable odd jobs about the place. 
|not the least of which was to dig a well 
}28 feet deep and 7 feet in diameter, and 
|got four feet of water while the ground 
es still dry. We now have our place all 
{sowed to grass, provided we do not have 
another drouth to kill it. Have our po- 
tatoes planted and “laid by’’—mulched; 
strawberries in good shape, with plenty of 
mulching between the rows; vegetables 
planted to date.and sweet potatoes in the 
hotbed sprouting. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo., April 21, 








FARM TELEPHONES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Jackson 
County (I1l.) Telephone Company was or- 
ganized in August, 1901. It has 25 miles 
lot double line, or metallic circuit, in oper- 
jation, with more in construction, also 
| three switch boards established. We have 
connection with the Tri-County system, 
composing 600 miles of farm line, all built 
lon the co-operative plan. No one person 
jis allowed to erect or own more than 
| three miles of line. The expense, after 
|getting established, is nominal, as a toll 
to non-subscribers and rent of phones at 
§) cents per month pays switch operator. 

will be glad to furnish copy of by- 
laws to the RURAL WORLD readers. 

Elkville, Il. B. E. KIMMEL. 








LIKE AN OLD FRIEND: I take sev- 
eral papers, and in order to economize I 
thought I would drop some of them, but 
when it came time to send in renewals it 
seemed too much like dropping old 
friends, especially as to the RURAL 
WORLD, for the reason that in a single 
issue I have often received advice worth 
several years’ subscription. Wishing you 
success, I am yours truly, 

W. B. SIMPSON. 

Greer Co., Okla., April 23. 








itrying to 


Came 
NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. about $315 to $325, and our average attend- 
pe ance is less than twelve pupils. Our dis- 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Every one |trict is No. 3. No, 2 has an attendance 
who has land subject to washing by hard |Of four, and No. 5 of thirteen. Each 
rains is interested in means of filling up school costs near the sum above men- 


lthese places where the soil is washed | tioned, and one teacher could do the work 
away and in promoting further loss. We | of all. This would save at least $630 per 
have some stone, and use these broken | Year, but here in Ohio we are not very 
fine in the larger ravines, but they must | economical in our use of the public funds, 
be broken fine. We make beds of these | 4nd $630 is not much money anyhow. That 
two to four feet wide across the ravine |#mount of money would hold a two-day 
and 10 to 4 feet feet apart. While this ; farmers’ institute in every school district 
takes some work, it is a sure method of |!” the township twice a year, and there 


are ten districts. It would put two farm 
|papers in every farm house in the town- 
|ship, or it would furnish a bushel of im- 
proved seed corn to each of the 300 corn 
growers of the township, and the abolish- 
ing of two of the three schools would not 


preventing further loss. 
fill a bad hollow, and 
beginning at the iower end. The briars 
are cut and piled in the bottom, then cov- 
ered with then we. put in all the 
loose stones near and dig down the banks. 


This year we are 


we are 


soll; 








We then cut willow stakes about an inch | be @ hardship on any one. 

in diameter and two feet long, sharpen c. D. LYON 
the lower ends and drive them about Southern Ohio. 

eight inches apart and a foot deep across 

| the wide bottom of the hollow These \CANE FODDER. ITS VALUE AND 
rows of stakes are set about 30 feet apart USES. 

jand the tops slant up the hollow. We ‘ ——— 

l expect them to take root and grow so as Psy Pacing Ww —. rm vay > oor 
jto make a hedge across the bottom, They W ( YRLD ¢ cnasaiialt png Seater The 
will be trimmed down each year and not Sinnaenta. eels Aue - ‘. meneet Pt 
allowed to get more than four to six feet pss % . . ; 

| high. here rhe stalks are not large or very 
| By the way, we use the golden willow, profuse in foliage, but rich in sacchar- 


ine. It is ¢ sirable forage c ate 
land its long, slim branches, one year old, . a desirable forage crop for cat 


| maize the best kind of ties for binding tle, horses, sheep and hogs. I have used 
| fodder. We use them for this purpose a variety called Kansas Orange. The 
las well as for tying corn shocks; a willow prin ane loraet, caviar and Rave. mene 
calther ‘sling noe teenies foliage and the seed heads are larger 
. than the Early Amber. The Kansas 
LETTERS from various parts of Mis- |Orange seed is a reddish brown color. 
| sour in apa RI BAL WORKS *. Aon 9) The best time to plant is from the 15th 
bring pleasant memories. I was especial- to the last of May, according to the sea- 
ly glad to see the one from Southwest |.4, plant about an inch deep, accord- 
Missouri and its mention of several places ing to the season and the state of the 
piney ye won ant ites evens. wine & pones Girth Gap ane Gout 
§ . 5 six inches apart and seeds about an inch 
knows that I was greatly in love with 


apart in the row, or closer. 
Hogs 
| stock, 


| Pettis, Boone and Cooper Counties, and 
Mr. Hand knows what I think of St. 
| Clair County, there is some way a feeling 


prefer larger 


They commence 


stalks than other 
eating at the butt 


| a z ends first; horses and cattle take the 
in my heart that Vernon County is one Sawa Gieis 
» bes your great state. I wonder yt 
jot the best in ~agete “. ‘ ; o The ground should be well plowed and 
f Si J > t Springs, r P 
jit my namesa : . : ldor = : ” — ieee harrowed down The ground 
his handsome daughter, could fine me to should be clear of weeds and warm to 


| .e > J 

b> > me o- ORS rep Gy whee \give the seed a good start ahead of the 
c RLD? Maybe ohn =raw.wW ead | weeds. When ground dry and 

this, and if he does he will know that I|,. : : 
. } use the roller after planting. 

| have not forgotten him or his Gasconade 

} bottom farm. I know it must be in corn 
| by this time, and hope that the gray mare 
| 


is loose 
} When the cane is in the soft dough cut 
} with a binder and tie in small bundles 
jand shock. When ready, haul and stack 


| was able to plow it. in las you would sheaf oats. Two of these 
} 


| Brother Hoyt, I think that most |} sheaves will make a feed for a horse. 


eneral”’ a man has no use for a “‘pistual’’ | 
& J | I made a good job packing my ice with 
in our country, and the ygung man who 


1 1 sah tole Ahlnetl aiie a Be deald such cane fodder this last winter. Ice 
earelessly she s frie o 0 > well | 

aarp 7 oe ‘ — sd . then was about fifteen inches thick. 

PRES: S08: CRETE ‘OS | If preferred, the fodder can be hauled 


Speaking of fires, as Mr. Hoyt did, seven 
buildings in our county seat burned two 
weeks ago. They were old brick shells, 


|from the shock when needed for feeding 
| Where cane is grown thin and cultivated 


|it will make about 40 bushels of seed per 
at , rties, ¢ ; se | . 
built back in the thirties, and insurance say about four times as thick as 


jacre, 
companies would not accept them at a lea . Seti 
rn. oO. C, , 

good valuation. The fire originated in a | Jefferson Co., Neb BURCH 
gasoline shed, and three aan , the vesiad 

| 

| 

| 





FIELDS REVIEWED. 





| steam and one a four-horse power horse 
engine—fought it fourteen hours. An ex- 
pect fire-fighter said afterward that two 
barrels of flour thrown on the fire with 


CORN 





Editor RURAL WORLD: How long we 
| will remember the lessons learned by the 


scoop shovels when it was discovered |seyvere drouth of last season, so keenly 

a av r >| 4 le ’ Y 
would have prevented its spread; so it |felt by not only the farmers of the United 
may be well to remember that flour is a 


States, but by every industry, and every 
man, woman and child in this country. 
| How many people are devising plans to 
|overcome the drouth, should we be so un- 
| fortunate as to have another this 
season? Some drouth- 
which is only another 
way of spelling “humbug,"’ something the 
farmers are becoming acquainted with in 
many forms of late. 

I am not a very old man, neither am I 
jan old farmer, but my experience has 
jtaught me that drouth-proof corn de- 
| bends upon the conditions of the ground, 
| quality of seed, planting and tending. 
| First, plowing land too wet is a promoter 
| 
| 
| 
| 





good thing to help put out a fire of gaso- 
line or any oil. 

I have great fear of fire, and will never 
allow any stubble or grass set on fire if 
there is the slightest chance for it to get 
out. When one has to burn off a field, he 
had better spend a day in raking and 
plowing a break around it than an hour 
in fighting it after it has got out. The 
carelessness of one boy kept ten or fif- | 
teen men hard at work half a day to save 
some buildings a mile east of me last 
week. We have only had to fight one fire 
on the farm in 2 years, and that was 
maliciously set by some rough boys who 
wanted to damage a neighbor. 

Mr. Gillespie’s mention of ‘‘red butter’ 
reminds me that last winter I asked an | 
institute speaker, who was displaying his 
ignorance of dairying, about coloring but- 


one 
are advertising 
proof seed corn, 


of drouth effects. Land pastured during 
wet weather and turned over in a cloddy 
condition has no drouth-resisting powers. 
| But, the other hand, to resist the 
drouth land should be mellow, with depth 





on 


ter. Said he: “Mr. Lyon has been to | Sufficient to make a good seed bed. It 
Missouri, where the market demands }should be harrowed and rolled until it 
highly colored butter.’’ ‘Yes,’ said I, “‘I 


jis a bed of dust. Plant the corn about 
was in Missouri, and I was in the Holden |two inches deep and not less than three 
butter factory, where Mr. Dille made but- | goot apart in the row, with not more 
ter good enough to take the premium [them two or three grains to the hill. 

at the Pan American Exposition at Buf-| Give it shallow cultivation with 
falo over samples from all the older but- |anq harrow, and roller if possible. 
ter-making states.” I did not get the in- |constant cultivation each way, so the 
formation I was seeking, but I shut up ground is kept level. This done, you have 


Mr. Ignorance. I have seen many state | 41) the drouth-proof seed corn that any 
fair exhibits of butter, but I do not think | one could furnish 


I ever saw one to beat the Missouri State These directions will work any season, 
exhibit at Palmyra last November. Mis- | put we do not all practice them, and often 
souri farmers may bet that no one can | we cannot do as we wish to. We seldom 
say a word against their state when Lyon | wor, our land too much before seeding, 
is about. W ath a good crop this year, jbut too often get in a hurry and say I 
Missouri can “show” the best of them. |will just plant this, and then harrow 

SCHOOLS.—I hope that Superintendent ;more. Then it is left, and usually a poor 
Carrington will find time to write us soon |stand the result, and cloddy ground, 
on the school question. During the sum- | weedy, spindling corn is another. Waen 
mer vacation is the time to select the |plowing you will roll those dry clods 
best teachers, make some improvements |around and there is no moisture what- 
in the school buildings and grounds and |ever; while in the field with the dust 
lay our plans for better schools next win- | mulch there will be moisture in the driest 
ter. The town and village schools have |times that we have ever had in Iowa. A 
a great many advantages over those of |good crop is usually found in all fields 
the country, but some way it seems to me |so treated, as has been shown here this 
that a very large per cent of our best men |last season, the worst season old Iowa 
in all avocations of life got the most of |has ever experienced since the settling 
their education in the old counfry school |by the white man. Let us all learn to 
house. plant less acres, plow and cultivate more 

Since I wrote the above I was elected | thoroughly, reap more, and when about to 
director of our home school. I held the |slight a job think of 1901. 

JOHN H. CURL. 


plow 
Give 





office twelve years, then dropped out, and 
only accepted again because a man 
totally unfit for it was seeking it. We 


Davis Co., Iowa. 





have seven months school, pay our teach- 
er $40 per month and janitor $1 per month, 
The school house uses about 125 bushels 
of coal per year, costing $17 delivered at 
the house. This, with some repairs each 
year, makes the cost of a year’s term 














Durable black paint for marking grain 
bags, or for any purpose where coarse 
black lines are required may be made by 
mixing the soot scraped from the bottom 
of a stove lid with kerosene until it is of 
the right consistency. 
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The Dairy 

















nel, 
placing them in cold water and bringing 
to a boil. Milk each teat carefully so as 
to remove all milk from the udder, and 
. DE 7 then insert the milk tube into the teat and 
CHEESE MAKERS IN pasa pour in the fluid, having it about the tem- 
Prof. E. H Farrington ¢ the Wiscons n ; perature of the body; first, hold the fu 
Dairy School, which is probably the one nel on a level with the teat while filling it, 
most largely attended of all the dairy then elevate the funnel so that the potash 
Is in the count: ays that every |solut‘on flows into the udder. Use one- 
one Of their last winter’s dairy students fourth of it to each quarter of the udder 
who can make cheese is engaged, and |Rub the udder for ten or fifteen minutes, 
still they are receiv.ng requests nearly | and in about an hour mi! k out all that can 
ery day for cheese makers. When the be removed. If necessary repeat the 
Dairy School lately established in the | treatment in from 8 to 12 hours In addi- | 
Missouri Agricultural College is prepared | tion to the potash treatment place the | 
to turn out expert butter and cheese mak- | COW on a comfortable bed of straw. Rub 
rs and dairy farm managers, it will be |the feet, legs and back to excite a free 
repared to give many opportunities to circulation of the blood, Inject warm wa- 
Missouri farm boys along agricultural ter containing four to six ounces of 
ines, as is the case now in Wisconsin and glycer’ne into the lower bowels to move 
lowa them. If the cow is down and cannot rise, 
ee | remove the urine every § hours by means 
DEVELOPING THE = DAIRY INDUS- |of an ordinary large, soft rubber cathe- 
TRY. lter. The catheter, guarded by the index 
finger, is passed along the floor of the 
Prof. C. H. Eckles, 5 professor of Dairy | vagina, where we find a small opening 
Husbandry in the Missouri Agricultural | qgpout 4 inches from the vulva, which leads 
College, is vigoroasly pushing the dairy |to the bladder of the anima! 
development work that was provided for “ 
in the legislative act creating the Chair WHY BUTTER IS RELISHED 
of Dairy Husbandry in the college. One — ‘ 
means to the end sought is the ho'ding of | I fighting for laws that wil! compel 
local dairy meetings in the various sec- makers of and dealers in oleomargarine to 
tions of the state where there is a grow- | PUt the counterfe't product on the mar- 
ing dairy interest. Two such meetings ket in its own name and guise, the cham- 
were held recently—one at Winfield, in pions of the genuine article are often con- 
Lincoin county, April 18, anu one on the fronted with the assertion that oleomar- 
following day at Orchard Farm in St. |8arine is just as gees, just as nutsitious, 
Charles county, both on the Burlington |Just as wholesome, just as palatable as is 
Route, and 30 miles, respectively, out |butter, and is, in fact, chemically, the 
from St. Louls. same as butter. A writer in “The Vegeta- 
At these and other Burlington stations rian"’ shows clearly the falsity of such as- 


as far up as La Grange, 150 miles from St. 


attached to an 
fun- 


rubber 
Before using the 


is 


of the 
milk tube. 


end 
ordinary 
rubber and tube must be sterilized by 





sertions by the following: 


Louis, there is cons'derable interest being “It will first be well to make clear the 
taken in the business of producing milk | difference between butters and other fats, 
for the St. Louis market. The industry is The fats (butters) which are obtained 
of only a few years’ growth, but it has | from the secretions of the mammary 
been looked after so carefully and persist- glands of most animals are materially d f- 
ently by Mr. D. H. Kennett, general ferent in composition from those which 
traveling agent, that it already yields the |occur in the adipose tissue, and it is in 
railroad company quite a sum in revenue | this difference chiefly that the superiority 
for hauling milk to St. Louis. But the |of butters over animal fat lies, for the but- 
amount of milk brought to the city over | ters that are intended for the tender d'- 

igestions of the very young are, of course, 


this line now is small compared w.th what 


it will be in a few years, if the farmers | 
along the line “‘catch on’ to the opportu- 
nity that is at their hand. We hope soon 
to be able to speak of the ‘Burlington | 
Milk Train,’ a train devoted entirely to 
the hauling of milk from within 100 miles 
of St. Louis to our city. 

The demand for good milk is rapidly 


growing here. The permanent population 
of the city is growing rapidly, and this 
will be greatly augmented during the next 
two or three years by the transient popu- 


lation incident to the World's Fair, all of 
which will have to be supplied w.ch milk 
from the territory cont'guous to St. Louis, 


Then there is another fact which the 
farmers in this territory should be in- 
formed of and bear in mind. At present 
fully one-half of the milk consumed in St. 
Louis is produced within the limits of the | 
city from cows (about 8,000 of them) fed 
largely on the waste product of the brew- 
eries and distilleries. The conditions un- 
der which these cows are kept are for the 
most part very unsanitary and are a men- 
ace to the public health, both as to the 
quarters in wh'ch the cows are kept and 
the milk product. The health officers of | 
the city are and for years have been anx- 
ious to abolish these so-called ‘“‘city’’ or 
“swill dairies;’’ and public opinion is, we 
think, becoming educated up to the point 
wher it will soon be possible to rid our 
city of what is not only a menace, but a 
disgrace to civilization. Of course, this 
would mean a very considerable increase 
in the demand for “railroad milk."”’ 

So our readers can see that the produc- 
tion of milk for the St. Louis market, 
while a good business now, under proper 
management, promises to be far better in 
the near future; and we suggest to 
those who are within shipping distance of 
the city—say within 100 miles—that they 
give the business careful consideration 
and see if it will not be to the'r advan- 
tage to prepare for dairying, if not al- 
ready engaged in it. 

As we remarked, the production of milk 

a good business if carried on under 
proper management. It requires applica- 
tion and intelligence, perhaps to a greater 
degree than any other line of farming, but 
with this application and intelligence it is 
also one of the most profitable. 

How milk production can be made prof- 
itable was the theme of the meetings re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this article, 
but we must defer a report of the dis- 
cuss ons until a later issue. 





so 


is 


SCHMIDT TREATMENT FOR 
MILK FEVER. 


THE 
s 


No cow ailment is more dreaded by own- 
ers of deep-milking cows than milk fever, 
because of the greater liability of the best 
cows in the herd to its attack, the rapid- 
ity with which it progresses and the large 
proportion of fatal cases. 

The Schmidt treatment, developed by a 
Danish veterinarian of that name, has, 
however, proven quite successful; and 
while we have published it previously, it 
is well worth repeating. It is, in brief, to 
infuse into each quarter of the udder a so- 
lution of the iodide of potash to neutral- 
ize the poison and to lessen the activity 
of the udder. This in a majority of cases 
has been followed by speedy recovery. 
The method to wash the udder and 
teats and the hands of the operator in 
warm water and soap to thoroughly 
cleanse them. Then wash, especially ori- 
fice of teat, with a 5 per cent watery solu- 
tion of creolin or carbolic acid. Two or 
three drams of iodide of potash, depend- 
ing on the size of the cow, are dissolved 
in one quart of clear boiled water, or, 


is 


jthat the 


much more readily acted upon by the pan- 
creatic juice than are the fats obtained 
from the adipose tissue, and thus more 
readily assimilated by the system. Fur- 
thermore, milk fat, when taken in the 
form of milk or cream, is already broken 
into exceedingly particles, so that the 
of digestion has thus partially 
been performed; for the digestion of olea- 
ginous matter does not, as in the case of 


fine 


process 


food of an albuminous or carbohydrate 
nature, consist so much in its decomposi- 
tion by the gastric juice and the pepsins 


contained therein, but chiefly in its emul- 
sification and its occlusion by the villi in 
the small intestines. Fats are also partly 
saponified by the pancreatic juice, and 
here again butter fat is much superior to 
any other, as being far more easily de- 
composed. So it is evident that, partly 
owing to its peculiar physical condition, 
and partly because its chemical constitu- 
tion renders it more easy of digestion than 
any other fat, where fat is required to re- 
tain the temperature of the body—as it is 
in considerable quantity in all the temper- 
ate climates—butter fat holds, par excel- 
lence, the first place.” 


A REVOLUTION Is UN U NDE R WAY. 
noted 


of 


readers cannot fail to have 
centrifugal cream separator 
farm size was rapidly becoming an im- 
portant factor in the dairy business. In 
fact, it looks as though the butter busi- 
ness would soon be on practically a hand 
separator basis. Prof. E. W. Curtis of 
Kansas, instructor in dairying in the Kan- 
sas Dairy School, said recently that ‘‘the 
rapidity with which many of our cream- 
ery companies are changing from the fac- 
tory and skimming-station system to the 
hand separator, is astonishing. It is esti- 
mated that theré are twenty companies in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis buying hand. 
separator cream. Sioux City, lowa, has a 
large company; Omaha and Council 
Bluffs, half a dozen companies; St. Jo- 
seph and Leavenworth, one each. In our 
own state the Continental Creamery Com- 
pany is buying considerable hand-sepa- 
rator cream, and a number of prominent 
creameries are adopting the system. In 
Iowa there are scores of such concerns, 
and the sales of hand separators in Iowa 
last year by the various companies, are be- 
ing estimated at all the way from five 
thousand to ten thousand machines. One 
company in Nebraska sold last year alone 
one thousand hand-separators. Within a 
few weeks the Elgin Butter Company of 
Elgin, Ill., one of the largest creamery 
companies in that state, has commenced 
buying hand-separator cream.” 


Our 


CHEESE CURING STATIONS. 

The dominion government is getting 
ready to build a cheese curing station at 
Brockville, one of the four points selected 
for that purpose, says the “‘Canadian Gro- 
cer.’’ It is to be located near the railway 
station, on property owned by the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and work on it is being 
immediately commenced, It will be a two- 
story building, 45x80 feet, built after the 
style of the ordinary cheese factory cur- 
ing rooms. Special facilities for icing and 
controlling the temperature will be pro- 
vided. Three other stations are to be lo- 
cated in Ontario and Quebec, the towns 
selected for them being Woodstock, Cow- 
ansville and St. Hyacinthe. 

There is in the foregoing, it seems to us, 
a practical suggestion as to how the Mis- 
souri cheese industry might be greatly 
benefited. We presume it is out of the 
question to expect the state to aid in the 





better, distilled water. This solution is 
infused into the udder by means of a 
small funnel, to which is attached one 
end of a rubber tube of sufficient length 
and one-eighth inch in diameter; the oth- 


Old as the Pyramids 





And as little changed by the ages, is | 
Scrofula, than which no disease, save | 


Consumption, is responsible for a larger 
mortality, and Consumption is its out- 
growth. 


It affects the glands, the mucous | 


membranes, tissues and bones; causes 
bunches in the neck, catarrhal troubles, 
rickets, inflamed eyelids, sore ears, 
cutaneous eruptions, etc. 

“T suffered f-om scrofula, the disease af- | 
fecting the glands of my neck. I didevery- , 
thing I was told to do to eradicate it, but 
without success. I then began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the swelling in my 
neck entirely disappeared and my skin re- 
sumed a smooth, healthy appearance. Tre 
cure was complete.” Miss AnrTa MITCHELL, 
915 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Thoroughly eradicate scrofula and build | 
up the system that has suffered from it. 


development of the dairy industry by es- 
\tablishing curing stations as the Cana- 
jdian government is doing, but could not 
the making interest do something 
on its own account along that line? We 
have two important cheese making dis- 


cheese 


,tricts in Missouri, one in the north- 
west and one in the southwest 
| sections. A curing station at Cameron 
; would accommodate the factories in the 


section and one at Clinton 
| would be conveniently located for those in 
the southwestern part of the state. 

The proper curing of cheese is one of 
the most difficu't parts of the cheese mak- 
ling process, and is especially in the 
| latitude of Missouri, and very few of our 

factories are equ pped with curing rooms 
|that anywhere near meet the require- 
iments. One curing house, to accommo- 

'date the output of a half a dozen or a 
|dozen factories, properly constructed and 
| managed, would, we believe, result in a 
|great improvement in the quality of our 
cheese, and without enhancement of cost, 
if not even a reduction in this. 

We will be glad to hear from some of 
' our cheese makers and from Prof. C. H. 
Eckles of the Missouri Dairy School, on 
the suggestion. 


| northwest 


so 


Did any man ever succeed in kicking a | 
,cow into submission? 


jhealthful of food products, 
ling its digestibility, 
| omy in serving (no cooking required) and 
| high nutritive 
| articles of food. 


|} RURAL WORLD has persistently 
}upon its readers the 


FIVE 
FOR BUTTER FAT. 

In no other farm product is there 580 
much labor, intelligence, skill and value 
compressed as in butter, and withal, no 
other farm product takes from the farm 
so little of the soil fertility, or affords so 
good an opportunity to enrich the farm 
Again, well made, highly-flavored butter 
is not only one of the most delicious and 


but, cons der- 


of waste, econ- 


lack 


value, it is one of the cheap 
mind that the 
urged 
profitableness of dai- 


It is with such facts in 


lrying as a line of farm'ng, and upon 
statesmen, state and national, the import- 
ance to all the people of the dairy indus- 
try and the necessity for its protection 
and development. 

Commenting on the fact that a ton of 
butter fat was worth $500, the Elgin “‘Re- 
port” says: 

“This statement as to the value of but- 
terfat ought to stir up both the cream- 
erymen and their patrons to a better un- 


derstanding of the values found in milk. 
In addition to the butterfat it has be- 
come a well accepted fact that skim milk 
for feeding purposes is worth one-half as 
much per pound as oats or corn, and as 
they are worth now 
dred, sk'm milk is worth 50c per hundred. 
The figures as to the value of skim milk 
read something like this: When corn is 
worth 30c per bushel, skim milk is worth 
per hundred pounds; when corn 
worth @#c per bushel, skim milk is worth 
50c per hundred pounds. 

“Now when corn 
ing animals will 
much muscle and 


25c 


practically as 
butterfat, 


produce 
fat as will 
erymen encourage the use of butterfat at 
pied and do equally as well, 


much growth, in connection with skim 


$500 per ton. 
“The creameryman should place before 
his patrons these facts in such form and 


shape as will make them thoroughly un- 


derstand, he will find his profit increased 
in the amount of cream rece'ved at his 
factory. 

“These arguments are applicable more 
particularly to the gathered cream hand- 
separator plan and should be fully set 
forth to all the patrons of the creamery, 


who are utilizing hand separators instead 


courage them to produce cream and feed 
the 
allowing the calves to do the milking and 
grow on $500 per ton feed rather than $20 


per ton feed?” 





SOILING DAIRY CATTLE. 





This was the topic of wr. Voorhees of 
New Jersey at the Pennsylvania dairy 
meeting. He said in part that comparing 
forage crops on the ton basis is erroneous, 
as frequently a crop of medium tonnage 
will show more actual feeding value than 
one of much heavier tonnage. At the 
New Jersey station farm their first soil- 
ing crop in spring is rye, sown thickly to 
get more stalks and leaves. They 
cutting rye just before it shows 
and feed for eight to ten days. 
season can be somewhat extended by 
making early, medium and late sowings, 
they having fed rye for twenty-one days 
by this plan. Rye and wheat for soiling 
is top dressed with manure or nitrogenous 
fervilizer. 

Next after rye they begin to feed al- 

falfa, starting on it from May 20 to the 
end of the month, This they regard as 
one of their best forage crops, furnishing 
nuirients most cheaply. When sowing al- 
falfa they use plenty of seed, have land 
rich and well prepared and mow off 
weeds till alfalfa is well established. They 
have cut twenty-six and one-half tons 
gieen alfalfa an acre in a year. 
When wheat is used for soiling it is cut 
inst before the blossoms are falling, as 
wheat hardens even more rapidly than 
rye. Wheat for soiling is seeding thickly 
also, making more and better feed than 
as sown for grain. 

Their next soiling crop is crimson clo- 
ver, the cheapest they grow, as it is 
usually grown as a catch crop with corn, 
and its long feeding season makes it es- 
pecially desirable, they having used it 
for eighteen or twenty days. Fo lowing 
crimson clover they use red clover and 
mixed grasses. These are susceptible of 
great improvement by thick seeding, in- 
cressing the proportion of leaf to stem. 

Corn follows grass. By early planting 
o* thoroughbred white flint they are able 
to secure two crops of corn in the one 
seuson. It is their practice in soiling to 
do no summer plowing. As rapidly as one 
crop is removed the ground is prepared 
with disc or cutaway harrow and given 
over to the next crop. Cow peas are a 
vaiuable soiling crop, requiring no hurried 
Larvesting, as they keep green and grow- 
ing. Soy beans have produced more dry 
maiter an acre than cow peas. 

Of the millets they esteem most highly 
the common barnyard, on account of its 
qu.ck growth. Sown after wheat, they 
bave cut eleven tons an acre in fifty days. 
For best feeding value it should be cut 
just before heading. 

Kaffir corn is sown with cow peas or soy 
beans, and of this mixture they have cut 
twelve and three-fifths tons an acre after 
L. "ming cut ten tons of Canada peas and 
cats. The great secret of successful prac- 
tical soiling is to give the cow enough; 
never allow her to go hungry.—Dairy and 
Creamery. 


heads, 





If You Want the Best 

the most improved and the most reliable 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; 
it is the unit of measure in harvesting 
machines. 

Investigations in Denmark show that 
the sediments from cream separators is 
very rich in disease produc ng ge:ms, and 
especia ly the germs of tuberculosis. For 
this reason it is important that the deposit 
which collects on the ins'de of the sepa- 
rator bowl! should be destroyed by burn- 
| ing. 





HUNDRED DOLLARS PER TON 


about $1.00 per hun- | 


is | 
and oats fed to grow- | 


why should the farmer or even the cream- | 


$500 per ton, when oats or corn can be sup- | 
producing as | 


milk, when oats and corn are only worth | 
$20 per ton as compared with butterfat at | 


of continuing the whole milk plan. The 
average price for butterfat for the past 
year has been about 18c. This year ‘t will | 
be three or four cents more, or 25c possi- 
bly, making the butterfat worth, as we 
stated at the head of the article, $500 per | 
ton. 

‘Why not place these figures or these 
statistics before your patrons, and en- 


skim milk to their calves instead of | 


begin | 


The rye | 


A LESSON TO FARMERS. 


In the Fight for Oleo Legislation. | 
There is a lesson for the farmer in the | 
success of the anti-oleomargarine legisla- 
tion in this congress, says the St. Paul | 
‘Globe.”” The mora! is: Organjzed the 
farmer can have anything he wants. | 
rhis piece of legisiation is one of the | 
very few—if not the only one—devised in 


farmer. Legions 
are represented; 
are | 
of stocking knit- 


the special interest of the 
of other special interests 
they always are, There 
interest of sugarmakers, 








ters, of boot and shoe manufacturers, of 
patent food and medicine concoctors, of | 
steel rail rollers, of distillers and tobacco 


dealers, of board of trade operators, buck- | 
of sailors and shipbuilders | 

1ilroad owners, oper- 
of fishermen, miners 
and lumber men—in fact of ovenytiens | 
imag nable except the tiller of the soil. 
They all have their associations, organi- 
zations, and paid lawyers and lobbies, and 
they look to get special laws which will 
do them good. And they get them. There 
a force in lobbies and organizations. A 

small organization, against a large | 
disorganization is effective; and legisla- | 
tors in a great republic move along the 

l.nes of least resistance. They are repre- | 
|sentatives; and they represent the people 
who are most clamorous to be represent- | 
jed. They spread their sails to public | 
lopinion and are always striving to do 
| what will net them the most votes. Con- 


| 
| ress is a representative body—represent- 


et shoppers, 
and all the army of: 
ators and employes, 


1s 


as 


| ative of ‘interests.’ 

HATS OFF TO ORGANIZATION.— 
| What the “interests’’ lack in votes they 
|make up in money; on occasion they will 
|“open a barrel’ and pay campaign ex- 
penses. But it is mainly by organization 
they accomp] sh what they want. Always 
|the politician, the congressman, wil: take 


| his hat off to an organization. The organ- 
lized industries and interests get legisla- 
tive favors; the unorganized farmers get 
left. They get the short end of it. They 
get in congress what they get when they 
}come up to the big city; only too often; 
the gold brick and the package of green 
} goods. 

There is one thing the farmer does get, 
in congress, and that is the “two-handed 
jolly.” He is the subject of many an elo- 





}quent speech and glittering tr.bute. Not 
even the civil war veteran can vie with 
him in the reverence he inspires. You may 
search the voluminous congressional rec- 
|ord from cover to cover and find not one 
d'sparaging word from either party or 
any individual reflecting on the farmer. 


|Even members from the city whose con- 
stituents never see a hay field, observe the 


lest their utterance be charged up against 
the party and bring confusion on the-r 
colleagues. The “honest husbandman,” 
the ‘‘intelligent agriculturist,” the ‘‘horny- 
handed son of toil,’”’ the ‘‘bone and sinew 
of our country’’—there is nothing too good 
|for them—when it is merely a matter of 
But truth to tell, and 
| no tariffs for his 
|pumpkins, duties for his corn, subsidies 
|for his strawberries or preferential for his 
|earrots. Up to this time his horse has 
| Stood on his own four legs, his chickens 
|have had to scratch for themselves, and 
|his cow has been a poor unprotected sad- 
eyed beast, mulcted of the sustenance due 
{ne r progeny, and in danger of extermina- 
tion by a steam-power fat fed competitor, 
| ITS STRENGTH IS THE FARMER.— 
| But, for once, the farmer organized. They 
|call it the ‘‘National Dairy Union,” but its 
jstrength is the farmer—the man who 
keeps the cow. It was the dairyman who 
|stirred him up, and a dairy organ pub- 
|lished in Chicago by a young man named 
Knight. And Knight wielded a powerful 
club over congress—because he had the 
|farmer back of him—the farmer organ- 
ized. It is a long time since any bill has 
had as merry a course through congress 
as this one. Senators and representatives 
have begged for the privilege of helping to 
pass it; they have pleaded to have their 
names associated with it. There was a 
race between two members to see which 
could get it introduced first at this ses- 
sion, and Tawney and McCleary of Min- 
nesota—both with an eye on the senate— 
became involved in a bitter quarrel as to 
who should have the honor of escorting 
the bill through the house of representa- 
tives. There is no one clamoring to take 
part in the passage of the shipping sub- 
sidy bill—or even the bill reducing the 
duty on Cuban sugar. No. The anti-oleo 
law was a bit of legislation distinctly in 
the interest of the cow owning farmer. It 
is intended to save him in one of the im- 
| portant departments of his farm industry, 
from dangerous competition. It is not 
loften the farmer invokes the aid of spe- 
cial legislation; and in this instance he 
has only done it in self-defense, and in 
the face of a situation which appeared 
desperate. 

STARTED A BACKFIRE.—The farmer 
did what is known as “starting a back- 
fire.” It is like putting the whip to a 
jhorse. Spirited members often kick and 
rear under the lash; but they generally 
conclude to get into the trace and draw. 
Just the other day Senator Hanna got a 
stirring up of this kind. He was the mad- 
dest thing in seven states. He swore he 
would not be bullied by any such meth- 
ods. He demanded the right to do as he 
might please on bills of this sort. But his 
farmer constituents in Ohio did not see it 
in that light. Even though he was chair- 
man of the republican national committee 
jand head of the party organization, they 
|intended that he should act,gs their sen- 
| ator and vote in accordance with their lo- 
jcal interests. And Uncle Mark knows the 
| value of organization too well to ignore 
an organization of farming interests. 

Yes, there is no doubt about it. A na- 
|t'onal organization of the farmers could 
|get anything it wanted. It could elect a 
president in a wa‘'k. The biggest thing 


}talking about it. 


;sad to relate, there are 








|that has appeared at the capital this ses- | 


|sion has been Charley Knight and his 
|farmer lobby. Hail to the farmer organi- 
zation! 


FEEDING SKIM MILK. 


Calves for veal may be started on whole 
milk, gradually shifted to skim milk, and 
| finally finished off with whole milk for a 
| week or ten days, to give them a smooth 
|appearance and improve their sca’e. In a 
| number of careful trials reported, calves 
|gained one pound in weight from 10 to 16 
|}pounds of skim milk. 
| Calves for beef stock can be profitably 


| 
® 


Many excellent articles are just now 
jappearing in our dairy papers showing 
the great value of the separator skim 


{of course, that it is fed warm and sweet. 


} that is just what the farmer is aiming at 


140 per cent of the 


| milk and butter to pay for their feed, This 
|may be remedied by selection, the intro- 
}duction of better blood and better 


|butter to start with, 


tradition, and put brakes on their speech | 


great care must be exercised to prevent 
injury from old or tainted milk. Calves 
are much sooner made sick with bad milk 


than are pigs. If the milk is clean and 
pure, acidity does not hurt, but dirty and 
putrid milk is death to calves. 


milk for feeding purposes. All the high 
authorities claim that it is just as good 
for feeding calves as new milk, providing, 





t gives the calves bone and muscle, and 


when raising calves for dairy purposes,— 
Exchange. 





DAIRYING IN THE SOUTH. 

In an address before a recent dairy con- 
vention at Charleston, 8S. C., Prof. C. M. 
Connor of the Clemson College, said: 

“I think I would be safe in saying that 
308,000 cows in South 
Carolina and Georgia do not give enough 


feed- 
ing. 

“In order to have something to work to 
it is well to set a standard for your herd, 
say 5,000 pounds of milk and 250 pounds of 
and raise it each 
year up to 6,000 pounds of milk and 300 
pounds of butter. Even this first standard 
is much above the average. 

The importance of keeping the ‘standard 
high cannot be pressed too strongly. I 
will use an example from our own herd to 
show the importance of keeping good 
cows. Upon examination of the yearly 
record of our herd I found that one of 
the poorest cows gave only 154 pounds of 
butter year. If the butter was worth 
25 cents per pound this cow would return 
only $88.50 per year. If it costs $85 to keep 
a cow a year, then there is a profit of 
only $3.50. One of the best cows gave 410 
pounds of butter per year, which is worth, 
at 25 cents per pound, $102.50, which leaves 


per 


a ce 
a profit of $62.50 if we allow $40 for keeping 
| the cow. You see at once that this last 
cow is worth many times more than the 
first. Calves from this last named cow 
are worth many times more than from the 
first. 

“Granting that a good herd has been es- 
| tablished the next thing to take into con- 
|sideration would be the feeding. The 
| United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates that there are something over 
two hundred different kinds of grasses in 
the South, large number of which are 
available for grazing. Good grazing must 
be provided if the dairyman expects to 
his milk and butter at small cost. 
When I say good grazing, I mean that the 
|Srass should be nutritious, palatable and 
| sufficiently abundant for the cow to fill 
|her paunch before the sun gets hot in the 
| morning. Too many of our pastures are 
| located on hillsides, eut-up by ditches and 
|eovered with young pines and broom 
sedge. Yet we expect the cows to do well 
on’ this pasture, where there is not enough 
grass to keep a goat in good condition. 

With the large number of grasses at our 
disposal good pastures may be provided at 
comparatively small cost. Where perma- 
nent pasture is wanted I do not think 
there is anything better than the much 
despised Bermuda. While cows were run- 
ning on Bermuda grass I produced butter 
fat at a cost of 7 cents-per pound, allow- 
ing 75 cents per month for value of pas- 
ture, including the cost of cotton seed 
meal fed to improve the quality of the 
| butter. I take it for granted that you 
are familiar with most of our grasses and 
| legumes suitable for pastures, so will not 
|say anything further in regard to them. 
| Proper feeding while the cows are in 
the barn during the winter is just as es- 
sential as any other factor. I think two 
| of the most common mistakes made by 
the average dairyman are: First, feeding 
an improperly balanced ration and, sec- 
oe under-feeding. 

“The food that is taken into the body 
by the animal performs two offices, one 
jis to build up the tissue and the other is 
lto supply heat and energy, the formation 
| of fat is a secondary’ matter. The part 
| tat builds up the tissue is known as pro- 
tein, the parts that furnishes the heat 
and energy are known as carbohydrates. 
If more carbohydrates are given than the 
animal can make use of then it is wasted. 
If more protein is given than is required, 
jand there are not enough carbohydrates 
present to supply the required amount of 
heat and energy, the protein may be 
burned to supply this demand. When this 
is the case the ration costs more than it 
should, because the protein is expensive. 
When cotton seed meal and hulls are fed 
this is usually the case, the tendency be- 
ing to make up the deficiency of carbohy- 
drates by supplying an excess of cotton 
| seed meal.” 
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FORAGE FOR COWS. 





“Which is best for winter forage for 
milch cows, fodder corn or oat hay? We 
will be milking about 35 cows next winter 
and will have to depend mostly on rough- 
age other than hay,” states a correspond- 
ent in “Farm, Stock and Home,” to which 
Prof. T. L. Haecker replies as. follows: 

Ans.—While oat hay is a most excellent 
roughage for milch cows, it yields only 
about half as much nutrient per as 
fodder corn. If corn is planted thickly in 
drills about the middle of June, in a fair- 
ly light soil of average fertility, it will 
produce 7 tons of cured fodder per acre, 
which will feed 5 cows 200 days, requiring 
7 acres for your 35 cows. There will be 
some young things to feed, so it will be 
necessary to make additional provision 
for them. Our average ration this winter 
was 7 lbs. grain mixture, 14 lbs. fodder 
corn, and 3% Ibs. of hay. During the first 
ha'f of winter we fed ensilage, giving 35 
Ibs. instead of 14 lbs. of dry fodder corn. 
The ration of silage contained 5.28 lbs. di- 
gestible matter, while the ration of dry 
|foddar contained 6.84 Ibs. The cows gave 
ja good flow of milk but lost steadily in 
| weight while the ensilage was fed; but 
|after the fodder had been fed about three 
{weeks trey began to gain in weight, be- 
|cause of the additional nutriment in the 

last. 

For growing fodder corn, prepare the 
| soil as for hill corn, having the fie'd ready 
j}for planting by May 16. But instead of 
|planting them, harrow once a week until 
;about June 15, then sow the corn with an 
| ordinary wheat drill, leaving 2 shoes open 
and closing 5, then 2 open and 5 closed, 2 
| more open and the rest closed, when 3 


acre 
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Machines In Use. 


Ten Times All Other Makes Combined. 


The Standard of All That’s Best in Dairying 
in Every Country in the World. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


which possess the patent protected 
“‘Alpha-Dise” and “Split-Wing” Improvements 
And Are As Much Superior 
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Send for new “20th Century ” catalogue. 
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| raised on a diet largely of skim milk, but |double rows are planted at once. 
|should be taught to eat hay and grain as | double rows will be about 44 inches apart, 
jsoon as possible. Heifers for dairy pur- and the two drills in the row about 6 inch- 
poses should grow in a thrifty way, but |es apart. It requires about a bushel of 








Separator” 








| should not get fat; for these skim milk is |seed to the acre. Use common home- 
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CREAM SEPARATOR " 


HOLDS 


50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS: . 


Average Test of Skimmilk, 
At the Pan-American Model Dairy, 1901. 


No other separator has ever been able to approach this record 
Send for free pamphlets 
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Farmers are getting tired of mending 4 t y in p 

oldfences. Why not putin a fence that en Al r put 

will e:-nd up always. a 

is the only post that will fit any 

oe” fence of any size ae. —— denc 
ba m by taples. is “% 
N dealer's profit,and as we have our ow:t en. <a Piha Pla 
stce! mill we can sell cheaper than any andiestins. Galvanizod and bloo! 
other firm in the United States. the wocden clamp which is en- pea 
tirely above ground is treated “Hips 
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It tells all the 


with Creosote, a treatment 
that makes them as lasting as Wi 
steel. The catalogue tells how 
easily they can be put up and 
all about their construction. 
also about our famous Farm 
and Lawn Gates and 
Fences. Won't you write 
for it? 
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ABORTION Feseatin oc Brood, Breed. 
positive cure 


St. Pau) Minn. 








|the best food of all until they are a year grown dent corn for seed or other good 
old, wheat, bran and middlings being ad- dent variety, but not the large southern 
ded as soon as they will eat them. or flint. Harrow once before corn is up, 

In feeding milk calves, especially young |and once when it is 2 to 3 inches high; 
ones, over feeding must be guarded |then cultivate once between the rows. The 
against, and the milk can be used to the late plunting is preferable because it af- 
best advantage when fresh from the sep- fords an opportunity to kill most of the 
jarator, and warm, as already described. weeds before planting, and by June 15 the 
|If skim milk from a creamery used, soil is warm, and the corn will grow so 
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WE ONLY CLAIM 


for PAGE FENCE that it x. more practical aod 
economical and that it lasts the longest. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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rapidly that the weeds are choked down 
and the field will be clean when the crop 
is harvested. Thick p'anting is recom- 
mended because it produces much more 
feed per acre than if planted in hills, and 
because it prevents the developing of 
ears, which is objectionable, since it is 
better for the nutrient to be left in the 
stalks and leaves than to be transferred 
to an ear, where there is less available 
nutrient. It also saves husking, shell- 
ing and grinding of the grain, and if 
planted thickly the whole sta'k is con- 
sumed. 





Tt is of no use to get better cows, new 
apparatus and better rations unless the 
skill in manufacture is brought up corre- 
spondingly. 
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| The fear is rarely expressed now 
| “dairying will be overdone.” 
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Horticulture 


~ BORTICU LTURAL TALK. 
CORRECTION.—In the issue of April 9| 
pears an important error. Under “pear 
' severe pruning should read ‘‘sum- 





ght 
er pruning.” 
GRAFTING.—Now is the time to top- 


ft and graft grape vines. For top- | 
fting I find the bark graft both the 
plest and easiest method. Remove the | 


1b where graft is wanted, cut the bark 
of the stock; shape the cion 
making a bias cut 
inch in length, 


one side 
for root-grafting by 


side about one so 


yne j | 
t the cut will come out at the opposite 
| 

and just at the base of cion Push | 


cion down under the bark with cut 
ie in, wrap with twine, wax, and all is 
mplete. In this way a skillful man can 
.ce a good many hundred grafts in one 


the 


lay 
‘HE KIEFFER pear has a tendency to 
w straight up, and bear some of its 
iit too high to reach, Such trees I cut 
back, and wherever a limb is removed, I 
it in cions of new varieties which I wish 
to test. In th.s way I keep my trees down 
ind at the same time will find out at an 
early date which of the new pears are de- 
rable or otherwise. By this practice 
is less tax on the tree than there 
be if the limbs were simply re- 
moved, as the wounds are all sealed up 
with wax and there is not such a shock 
to the tree. Grafts put in a year ago in 
this way are looking fine now, some of 
em showing fruit buds. 


PECANS.—I have had 


there 
would 





ABOUT consid- 


Let Me Tell You 
How to Get Well 


Send no money; simply state the book 
you want. It will tel you what I spent a 
lifetime in learning. 


With the book I will send an order on 


your druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative; and he will let you 
test it a month. if satisfied, the cost is 
| $5.50. If it fails, l‘wHl-pay your druggist 
myself. 7 

I do just as I say. Over half a million 
peop‘e have secured my treatment in that 


way, and 39 out of each 40 have paid for it 


| because they were cured. Not a penny is 
accepted if it fails. 

There are 39 chances in # that I can} 
leure you. No matter how difficult your 
|case, I take the entire risk, for those half 
million cases have proved what my rem- 
edy can do. 

My way is to strengthen the inside 
nerves. I bring back the nerve power 


which alone makes each vital organ do its 
duty. No other remedy does that; and in 
most chronic diseases there is no other 
way to get well. Don't let doubt or preju- 
dice keep you from asking about it. 


Simply state which | Book No. 1 on Dys ia 
book you want, and | Book No. 2 on the dart 





Book No.3 on the Saeneye. 
address Dr. Shoop, | Book No. 4for Wome: 
Box 525, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (scaled) 
Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





Cucumbers and melons may also be 
started in this way to good advantage. 
Some beets were sown in an early hotbed; 


rable correspondence lately with a pecan 'they are now blooming in the garden and 
cialist, Mr. T. Bechtel of Mississippi, ,20Ing well. We look for earlier pears 
a recently sent him some nuts for ex- |than we have ever had. 
rimental purposes. He has been very | The garden is beginning to loom up 
successful in grafting the pecan, and of- kdows its lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, 
rs to send me next fall for tria! a graft- | beets, endive, peas, etc.; all removed there 


of all the leading varieties, that 
more fully tested in this lat- 
itude. Some of the southern varieties 
have been tested here and found tender. 
Mr. Bechtel, reading of pecans as large as 
e hens’ eggs, wrote to parties sup- 
posed to have them, but received no reply. 
has some varieties that are 
large, but none that could be com- 
ed with hens’ eggs. 
\RRANGING THE 
In setting a new patch of berries, 
ng of many varieties, I arrange it so that 
ws of different varieties of the same | 
ss should not come alongside of each 
with a‘view to prevent plants mix- 
or instance, I wou!d plant a row of 
one or more varieties of red raspberries, 
th next row would be a blackcap, or | 
blackberry, then a row another red | 
raspberry, etc. 
With strawberries I prefer 


d tree 
ey may be 


He says he 


BERRY PATCH.— 
consist- 








ytner 
ing. F 


of 


to set so as; 


to have several short p’eces of a variety 
t one end of patch, to one long row of 
ther kinds on either side. 


WORK AT MY PLACE.—1 have just 
uncovered the strawberries and find them 
in excellent condition. I am considerably 
behind my neighbors in this work, being 
ifra d of late frosts. 
moving straw care was taken to 
take off just enough to let the plants 
through, leaving considerable close 
1round the plants to keep down weeds 
and retain moisture. I consider it just as | 
important to keep the bearing bed free | 

om weeds as the new bed. In this re- | 


in re 


spect I differ from some of my neighbors, 
whose berry patches at picking time look ! 
more like weed. patches.than anything 
On taking up the fruit and nut seed 


which was buried all winter all was found 
in good condition excepting some of the 
some of which was rotten, ow- 
ng to poor drainage, Chestnuts and Eng- 
lish walnuts were sprouting. Pecan and 
hickory nuts were beginning to crack. 
Apple seed was plump and sound. 
VEGETABLES.—I tried a good many of 
these in pots this year, and all are doing 
well. The advantage in growing plants 
in pots is not only that of beng able to 
put them out without checking them by 
the shift, but the root binding has a ten- 
dency to throw plants into early bearing. | 
Plants may be kept in the bed until in 
bloom and then removed to the open 
ground without their dropping a blossom. 
It pays well to start lima beans in this 
Way, as their season is, at best, rather 
short, and furthermore, when seed is put 
into the open ground it is hard to get a 
good stand, as much of the seed will not 
come. My limas are now about one foot 
high and are a pleasing sight to look 
upon, 


pear seed, 





Several hundred tomato plants in pots 
ire almost ready to bloom. Potted cauli- 
flower was just put in the garden. The 
latter was potted to learn if this wou'd | 
be of any advantage with that Glass of | 
plants. 


Horse Sense. 


“Any fool can take a horse to water, 
but it takes a wise man to make him 
drink,” says the proverb. The horse 
eats when hungry and drinks when 
thirsty. A man eats and drinks by the 
clock, without re- 
gard to the needs of 
nature. Because of 
careless eating and 
drinking “stomach 
trouble” is one of 
commonest of dis- 
eases. Sour and bit- 
ter risings, belch- 
ings, unnatural ful- 
ness after eating, 
dizziness, headache, 
and many other 
symptoms mark the 
beginning and pro- 
disease ot 









Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discoy- 
ery cures diseases of 
the stomach and 


allied the stomach, and 
i organs of digestion and nutrition. 
Strengthens the stomach, purifies the 


» cu 
weal henna obstinate cough and heals 


heasae j"ken with Grippe, which resulted in 
Candied, Stomach trouble,” writes Mr. T. R. 
was ume Montiand, Alleghaney Co, N.C. "I 

tact ms to do savthing a good part of the 


having fall comfiderce fe Wie ny condition 


vised me to take his‘ A. Re Medical 

eae did. “Before T had finished the second 

six bottl >egan to feel better. I have used nearly 

tI hens cs. I feel thankful to God for the bene- 

, Discowey tam es Esanet's Golden Med- 
Persons as a good and safe mediciue 

keep the 


Dr. Pierce’ 
bowels heal + “Yee Pellets 





a 





;at 


| blackberries. 


from the hotbed. 
The prospect for 
our ranch is 
though that be 
struggle. 
North Alton, 


a good ‘iving this year 
very gratifying, even 
all we get out of the 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Ill., April 21, 1902. 


SOME QUESTIONS ASKED. 





RURAL WORLD: 
“Will raspberries and blackberries mix if 
| the different varieties are planted 
| together? Two or more. varieties 
black raspberries planted to- 
gether will not mix. The same is true of 
The black cap raspberry is 
propagated from the tip end of the canes 
and the plant will not throw up sprouts 
or plants from the roots to produce next 
year’s crop. They mix when two variet es 
are planted close together and the canes 
are bent over in a row with another va- 
riety and make plants. 

The blackberry is propagated from the 
roots. The roots of one variety will ex- 
tend to a row of another and throw up 
plants, and thus there will be a new 
growth of plants, some of one and some 
of the other kind, which is very incon- 
venient. For instance, two-thirds of the 
Early Harvest are ripe and picked before 
'the Snyder and other varieties commence 
to ripen. 

Red raspberries 


Editor One asks, 


close 
of 


cap close 





are propagated like 
blackberries, from sproyts and root cut- 
tings. To keep them from mixing I plant 
not less than two rows of black cap rasp- 


| berries between varieties of blackberries. 


Another asks, “Will it pay 
blackberries and raspberries?"’ 
or two years of cultivation, mulching is 
very beneficial. It will keep the ground 
moist in dry weather and the berries will 
hold out large to the last picking. It will 
also keep weeds and suckers from coming 
up between the rows, both of which draw 
moisture and reduce the crop. On a side 
hill where the ground washes blackberries 
and raspberries should be mulched. I re- 
member gathering blackberries over 50 
years ago in the woods that grew in 
places where the wind had blown a mulch 
of leaves on them. Those thus protected 
were larger and better flavored than the 


to mulch 
After one 


‘ones picked from vines on bare ground. 


Why do peach trees live in fence cor- 
ners longer than on open ground? is 
asked. I am unable to tell, but will ven- 
ture an opinion. Observation leads me to 
note that trees in fence corners are 


{mulched with leaves blown there by the 


wind, which rot and form a natural fer- 
tilizer. Each fall there is a new coat, 
which keeps the ground moist and the 
weeds down. It is not so on open ground, 
although with good cultivation they will 
grow more rapidly than they do in fence 


orners. In dry weather they are ne- 
giected and the sudden changes cause un- 
healthy growth, which is not the case 


when grown in fence corners. 
Vernon Co., Mo. JACOB FAITH. 


HAVE ACCOMPLISHED ON 
FIVE ACRES. 


WHAT $I 


Two years ago I prepared a paper on 
the above subject and read it before our 
county society. The reason that sug- 
gested this subject to my mind was that 
my travels through our and adjoining 
counties and my calling (that of a nur- 
seryman) brought me in contact with men 
that owned small farms or tracts of land, 
and they frequently said: “If I had more 
land I would plant an orchard,”’ and as I 
said, and do say, ‘“‘Those are the men to 
plant trees,’’ for what will bring the re- 
turns that five acres planted in fruit will? 

My home place consists of five acres lo- 
cated in the corporate limits of east Mo- 
berly. I commenced seven years ago to 
plant fruit, and will give a brief outline 
of what I have accomplished. I have 
planted about eighty apples, 20 pears, 200 
cherries, 200 peaches, 100 plums, 500 rasp- 
berries, 400 gooseberries, 100 currants, 200 
grapes, and about two acres in strawber- 
ries, besides various other vines and 
shrubs. I have still a small space of 
ground yet unplanted, and have ample 
lawn and barn lot. My wife says she 
thinks when I plant the rema‘ning ground 
that I will “jack up’’ the house and plant 
where it now stands. 

You may wonder how I have succeeded 
in planting so much fruit on so small an 
acreage. I plant my raspberries and 
gooseberries in my tree rows, and in the 
spaces between I place strawberries. I 
have grown strawberries successfully for 
five years in this manner among my cher- 
ry, plum and app'e trees. Of course a 
great deal of fert'lizer must be used. I 
have planted standard Kieffer pears on 
my poorest ground, and have never put 
a knife to them except to remove sprouts. 
My first planting are now in bearing and 
have borne four successive crops. The 
one of 1990 was sold for an amount equal 
to the cost of the ground, which was $140 
per acre, and this year’s crop was equally 
good‘in revenue but not in quality. The 
money-makers for me have been tne 
Early Richmond and Late Duke in cher- 
ries, Kieffer and Duchess in pears, Wild 


Goose in plums, Crescent Seedling in 
strawberries, Downing in gooseberries, 
Mammoth Cluster in raspberries and 
Fay’s Prolific in currants. 


Now, in conclusion, I will say to those 
who are not “possessed of broad acres,” 
and must be content with from 5 to 4 
acres, by all means plant a part in fruit, 
and if any one is looking for a regular 
job lasting the year around, plant 5 acres 
in small fruit.—C. W. H., read before Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Soc'ety. 

THE BUTTERFIELD 
STATION. 


EXPERIMENT 





(Concluded from Last Issue.) 
Cherry—Early Richmond, Montmorency 
and English Morello all did well in their 
|season. Others didn’t bear. Plums did 
| not bear, 


Pears: Fruited Four Varieties—Duchess, 
| Keifer, Rutter and Beurre Clairgeau. 
Had some very fine specimens. Trees 
made a fine growth and are very vigor- 
ous and healthy. 

Apples—Missouri Pippin and Jonathan 


bore some fine fruit, but didn’t notice any 


on any of the other varieties. 
Peaches—Owing to the dry season we 
cannot report on time of ripening. We 


fruited 26 out of 60 varieties that we have 
in the orchard. Capt. Eads-did the best; 
picked 76 fine merchantable peaches off 
of one tree; Old Mixon Free a close sec- 
ond, with perfect fruit; Crosby very full, 
medium size, dull reddish color, good 
quality, and one of the hardiest we have; 
Lewis, new from Michigan, bore 7 speci- 
mens in 190 and bore full last year—me- 
dium size, early and very high quality; 
New Prolific, also from Michigan, bore a 
few very fine specimens, large, high-col- 
ored, extra fine quality and very promis- 
ing; we shall propagate this variety next 
season; Triumph and Greensbough are 
both new varieties, very early and -pro- 
duce some very fine fruit; Evan's Cling, a 
seedling from Jackson county, is a large, 
ye low red blush and a good commercial 
peach; Miller's Cling, large, yellow, one 
of the best peaches we have for canning 
purposes; Elberta, we have more trees of 
this variety than any other and nearly 
all of the trees bore well. We also have 

a number of other varieties. Think we 
jhad a fair showing considering that the 
had been planted only two years 
|: and three months, 

Vegetables—The rhubarb and asparagus 
if to be at home in this soil. Both 
come in early and are the easiest vegeta- 
| ble s grown, and I consider the asparagus 
of the healthiest vegetables that 
igrows. Barr's Mammoth, White Mam- 
| moth and Palmetto, all do well here. 
| I will not go into details further 
|fruits and flowers at this time, however. 
[ would recommend every lover of flowers 
to plant a paper of Cosmos seed. 

I will also add that I hada number of va- 
rieties of cowpeas on trial, none of which 
did any good this vear. The dwarf soy 
bean did fairly well. For every one that 
keeps a or a few chickens I would 
recommend sowing in the early fall at 
least a pound of dwarf Essex rape, and 
also a small patch of rye. 

Burpee’s Netted Gems, or Rocky Ford 
cantaloupes—We have grown three crops 
of this melon here in a sma!l way. The 
first was a grand success and was 
profitable, netting probably at the rate of 
$100 per acre or more. The second crop 
was even more promising, never saw such 
a crop of melons set in all my life, but 
owing to the protracted long hot damp 
weather the yield was cut down two- 
thirds. After all it was a very profitable 
crop. Last season was too dry; still on a 
small patch we had all we could use and 
sold quite a good many. On the whole, 
from past experience, we do not hesitate 
to say that this could be made a very 
profitable industry, providing six or eight 
farrers would club together and plant 
three or more acres each and ship them 
out in carload lots. I have had the melons 
tested in St. Louis and they were pro- 
nounced to be almost equal to those 
grown in Rocky Ford in quality and 
ripen much earlier. We find they will 
yield 320 bushels to the acre and at the 
exceedingly low price of 530 cents per 
bushel they will pay $160 per acre. 

I hope another year to report on some 
garden vegetables, grain and grasses as 
well as other fruits.—M. Butterfield. 
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THE BLACKBERRY. 


The blackberry is a fru't that is very 
easily grown, and can be made successful 
if given intelligent attention. It should 
be planted in only moderately rich soil, in 
rows seven feet apart, with the hills 
three feet apart in the row. Given gar- 
den culture with surface cultivation 
tools. Keep the plant in hills and re- 
move as weeds all sprouts that spring up 
between the rows, says the ‘‘Homestead.”’ 


Give high culture and when the new 
canes are twenty inches high pinch off 
the term'nal buds to make the side 


branches numerous and cover in the fall. 
All this may be done, however, and yet 
the fruit crop may be lost because of a 
severe winter, not by reason of the low 
temperature, particularly, but simply be- 
cause the sap and vitality die out of the 
canes. It is best to cover in the fall with 
earth. Put on a pair of heavy muttens 
and bend them over and downward to the 
ground, place the foot on tops of the hll 
and with a spade make a hillock of earth 
on the top until it holds the hill down. 
This may seem like a simp!e operation, 
but it is quite a trick to get them down 
without loss or breakage. It may be done, 
however, if the operator will dig a little 
earth away from the side of the hill on 
the side toward which he is going to bend 
the canes, so that the strain will come 
partly on the crown and root connections, 
which are tougher and have more mois- 
ture in them because they are nearer the 
earth. If this work is done in moist 
weather the canes will come down with a 
great deal more ease and less loss. In dry 
weather it is best done in the morning 
from daylight until near noon. The black- 
berry cane is only a hard shell filled with 
a tough pith. It is read'ly affected by 
changing temperatures, and is much sub- 
ject to desiccating winds. If exposed only 
moderately until spring to currents by 
which the vital'ty of the roots is evap- 
orated and lost, the canes may be killed, 
or at best are weakened and injured. If 
covered even in a moderate winter the 
vitality is retained, and if in the follow- 
ing season cultivation is continuous, fine 
fruit in quantities is possible. In pruning 
back in the spring they should be short- 
ened in from one-third to a half. If the 
;crop has been light the prev’ous season 
the branches and fruiting wood should be 
cut back fully half, as the fruit will set 
along the laterals. If a heavy crop were 
borne the previous season cut one-fifth to 
one-third only. 


Many orchards fail because of a lack of 
plan in the beginning. 


If the lawn is prepared thoroughly by 
fertilizing ‘and deep plowing the grass 
will not burn out in drouthy years. 








|since d gestion as well 





can be pumped from the roots 
and wilting results. Under the intense 
heat of the past summer | observed that | 
many rapid growing plaints with a large | 
leaf surface, such as pumpkin, cauliflow- 
er, etc., became limp and prostrate on this 
jaccount. 
Upon the college grounds we have 
plants representing a diversity of cli- 





RELATION OF LEAVES TO PLANT 
LIFE 
By Prof. A. T. Erwin of lowa College of 


Agriculture before t! lowa Horticul- 


tural Society. 





In presenting our sub t it may be well 
to briefly consider firs f all the func- 
tion of the leaf, its wor d relationship 
to the other organs of the plant. Some 
one has defined the le is the lungs of 
the plant. It would be ially as true to 
define it as the stom of the plant, 


respiration 
ugh the agency 


are 
functions of the leaf. 7 


In this connection it may be interesting 


|to note that a rapid growing w.nter cover 


| crop seems to have 


a perceptible and ben- 
eficial effect in using up the 


ture the 


surplus muis- 


hear surface 


and hence causing 

the wood to ripen earlier On t..e O.ner 
hand, there is a possibility of an extreme 
|.m having the wood ripen too early l 

euch a Case, if we later have a warm spell 
with rains, we are likely to have second 
growth and disastrous results follow No 
set rules can be given a o when to 
cease cultivation One mus De governed 
by the existing conditions id the lessons 


of the green coloring matter in the ‘eaf 
in the presence of sunlicht the crude sap 
of the plant is digested and assimilated. 
Generally speaking, the plant is entirely 
dependent upon the leaf to carry on this | 


necessary chemical work. It 
sensitive organ. A clos 


is a highly 
student of plant 


growth can readily detect any physio- | 
logical disorder of the plant system by 
the appearance of the leaves. A wet, sog- 


gy soil is indicated by the 
ance of the foliage. From 
ture the tips of the leaf become brown 
and dead. In many plants the leaves are 
sensitive to light, cold, etc. From the im- 
portance of its work, then, the necessity 
of such a system of culture as will sup- 
ply and maintain a healthy foliage is self- 
evident, and the subject is one which 
should interest every fruit grower. 

The influence of plant food in the soil 
bears a direct relation to leaf growth. An 


bilious appear- 
a lack of mois- 


excess of nitrogen gives a heavy foliage 
and good growth, often at the expense 
of fruit. In fact, the best -fruit land is 
not the richest one by any means. Com- 
pare our rich, black prairie soll of lowa 
with the thin, poor clay soil of Missouri, 
for example. Trees on the latter have 


decidedly less leafage 
portion of fruit buds, | 
believe. Mr. Bomberger 
observation concerning the leaf 
in the bluff lands of southern Iowa, as 
compared with other sections of the state. 


am inclined to 


makes the same 


On the under side of most leaves we 
find innumerable smal! mouths or sto- 
mata—in the apple 160,06) to a leaf. These 


are connected with the work of respira- 
tion and also give off great quantities of 
moisture. When the air becomes very hot 
and dry the atmosphere robs the leaf of 
its moisture through these stomata faster 
than it 


mates. It was interesting to note the in- 


fluence of the drouth upon the foliage of 
these plants. In some the transpiration 
was so rapid that the cells collapsed and 
the plant perished. Others seemed to 
flourish like a green bay tree in spite of 
the drouth. In many instances the cli- 


mate to which they were native seemed to 
have a direct bearing. The 
many plants from the arid regions of the 
west even seemed at their best under 
these conditions. In this connection it is 
interesting to notice a of plants, 
known as succulents, such oett, and 
wh'ch are especially adapted to such con- 
ditions. In these the leaf is thick and 
fleshy, enabling the plant to store up a 
sufficient water supply to tide over a dry 
spell of months. On the under side of the 
leaves are few stomata, hence little is lost 
by evaporation. 

The variation in th'cknes of the 
quite noticeab'e within groups of 
plants. A variety of strawberry known 
as Captain Jack originated near my home 
in central Missouri. It possessed a fruit 
of high ‘quality and for a time had bright 
prospects. But its weak foliage readily 
succumbed to the rust, hence it was soon 
discarded, Other varieties, such the 
Bederwood and Kansas, seem espec ally 
strong in their resistant power to dis- 
ease. A number of complants have been 
received at our office the past season that, 
on account of its lack of follage, the ber- 
ries on the Clyde were cooked on one side, 
and fared badly. Under the winter mulch | 
some varieties seem to smother easily, 
while others have a leathery foliage 
that will stand a good deal. Often these 
are points which have a direct financ‘al 
bearing on the year’s crop. I have spoken 
of a thick, leathery leaf. Often, however, 
there seems to be an inherent vigor of 
sufficient force to resist unfavorable con- 
ditions which is not outwardly expressed 
by either texture or thickness of the leaf, 
though in a general way a coarse, leath- 
ery leaf is character'stic of those groups 
of plants which are native of severe cli- 
mates, It would be a great convenience if 
we could accept the leaf texture as a 
guide to hardiness. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that the characters which 
I have indicated as being indicative of 
hardiness are characteristic only of cer- 
tain broad groups of plants, and the va- 
riation within these groups is so infinite 
that we cannot accept it as a guide to 
hardiness. A thick foliage is in general 
a characteristic of our best northwestern 
varieties. On the other hand, the fact 
that a variety has a thick leaf does not 
by any means insure that it is hardy. 

An important relation to the question of 
hardiness is the process of foliage ripen- 
ing in the fall. We commonly speak of 
the leaves as being killed by frost. As a 
matter of fact, however, the hardening up 
of the wood cells, the withdrawal of the 
starch from the leaf to the twig and the 
dropping of the foliage is an essential 
part in the life history of many plants. 
This round of life is fully as essential to 
the plants of the sunny south as to those 
in the frig’'d north. In the greenhouse we 
have many plants that flourish best when 
dried off and given a rest period for a 
portion of a year. Many classes of plants 
have a relatively definite growth period. 
The tenderness of many of our southern 
plants when tried in the north seems 


class 


as 


leaf is 
some 


as 


probably due to the fact that our growing | 


season is too short and hence they do not 
harden up their cells 
winter in time. 


ness between the Chickasaw and Ameri- | 


cana groups of plums is well defined. This 
fall upon our grounds 
plums dropped their foliage and passed 
into the dormant stage from three weeks 
to one month in advance of the Chicka- 
saw. In fact, the latter group really 
failed to ripen up their foliage properly, | 
and the leaves were simply killed by the 
intense cold while yet in an active grow- | 
ing condition. On the experimen‘al 
grounds are many va! 
been partially top-worked with some oth- 
er sort. 
of the top-worked vari: ty will continue in 
growth for two or three weeks after the 
rest of the tree had quit work and gone to 
rest. In a group of Larches on our cam- 
pus is a Siberian form. This dropped its 
‘eaves the present season fully five weeks 
in advance of the native species, 


growth | 


wild olive and | 


and get ready for | 
The difference in hardi- | 


the Americana | 


eties which have | 


Often in such instances the scion | 


Ot past experience 
it is ev dent that 
work as a 


@ plant can do it 


Acet nly 


best 
crop prod when it 
a good, healthy 
chards infested with the 


equally as 


possesses In or- 
scab it is 


to 


foliage. 
apple 
important spray 


a healthy 


to 
serve foliage as for the protec- 
tion of the fruit from this disease. In the 
State of Illinois, in the season of 1898, the 
through premature dropping of the 


jfruit in certain orchards excessive. 


038 


was 


Upon investigation by the Illinois experi- 
| 

;ment station it was proven that ths 
| trouble was caused by an attack of the 


japple scab on the leaves and young stems, 


thus cutting off the food supply Also 
trees that were badly infested lost their 
foliage in an abnormal manner, while in 


those cases where the trees were properly 
protected by spraying the leaf was per- 
mitted to complete its work and the cells 


ripened for winter in a normal manner. 


In closing I desire to emphasize the 
important work which the leaf has to 
perform in furnishing us good fruit and 





hence the necessity of such a system of 


cultivation and spraying as will best pro- 


}tect the foliage. We should be close stu- 
|dents of the leaf growth and take advan- 
jtage of any favorable variations, 
| 

CARE OF APPLE ORCHARDS. 


ind a larger pro- | 


A well-managed orchard is a most valu- 
jable farm property and one of the surest 
sources of income. The renovation and 
care of an orchard is considered by W. M. 
| Munson in a recent bulletin of the Maine 
Experiment Station. 
| be treated has been neglected for many 
| yee ars, the first operation, if the land does 
not need draining, is to prune thoroughly. 
| This may be performed at any time from 
llate fall until the middle of May. Care 
should be used to give the trees an open 
head. 
| Half the difficulty 
jaway with if one 
to take its 
shape it 
jlimbs should be 
the wounds 
a‘l 
crotches 


of pruning is 
dec ides to 


done 
allow the tree 
than to 
model, Large 
with and 
training young 
avoided, If 
ten or more 
means 


natural form rather 
particular 
removed 
In 


should be 


to some 
care 
painted. 
trees crotches 
| bad exist in 
years old they should be 


of an iron bolt, 


trees 


braced by 


If the land has not been plowed in many 
years the surest way stirring the soil 
ind working in the necessary fertilizer is 
to fence in the orchard and turn in a lot 
af hogs with no rings in their noses. The 
hogs in rooting for grubs will stir the soil 
as completely as would be possible with 


of 


plow and harrow, while they will not 
|break the roots which are near the sur- 
face. 

Many of the trees which bear worthless 


or undes'rable fruit may be 
and converted into valuable sources of in- 
come. This is particularly true of seed- 
lings a:ong roadsides and in pastures, The 
most successful grafting is that which 
disturbs the tree least. Graft many and 





top-grafted 


small limbs. Before starting to graft, de- 
cide carefully where the main limbs 
should be cut to insure a good top. It is 


a mistake to set the scions too close to 
the trunk, and a spread of from 6 to 10 
feet is desirable. To avoid long pole-like 
limbs the scions should be set on the side 
branches of all the large limbs. Old, ne- 
glected trees often need a preparatory 
pruning a year or two before grafting. 
The profit in fruit growing lies in secur- 
ing an extra large amount of fruit of su- 
perior quality. This can only be obtained 
by an additional supply of plant food in 
excess of that demanded for the growth 
of the trees. In general a liberal applica- 
tion of ground bone or phosphatic rock or 
of hardwood ashes will be found the most 
satisfactory fertilizing material. Stable 
manure can be used with success on soils 
| deficient in organic matter, but as a rule 





most orchards need potash and phos- 
phoric acid rather than nitrogen. Proba- 
bly the majority of New England apple 


orchards are so located that cultivation is 
out of the question, and in these sheep, 
| hows or poultry should be kept. There is 
no doubt, however, that where possible 
thorough culture, especially while the or- 
chard is young, is much to be desired. 

BLACK KNOT OF 

CHE 


THE 
oRRY. 


PLUM AND 





The treatment generally recommended 
is to cut off the knots and burn them, 
which is a good thing to do, If it is done 
before the winter spores have been dis- 
tributed. If not, then some additional 
treatment will be necessary. It is recom- 
mended therefore, that all ‘“‘knots’’ be cut 
off and burned, and, in addition to this, 
spray the trees with a strong solution of 
Bordeaux mixture during the first warm 
days of spring. About the time that buds 
start, spray again with the ordinary 
|strength Bordeaux mixture. This ought to 
|destroy all of the winter spores. Then in 
case the branches may have been already 
infected the previous year, they should be 
sprayed again during the latter part of 
May and the first of June. The young 
knots may be destroyed by painting them 
with chloro-naphtholeum or with pure 
kerosene oil. Whenever these remedies 
are thoroughly applied, there wil be no 
trouble in controlling the disease provid- 
ing all old, worthless trees have been cut 
out and burned and providing also that 





operate in th's plan of action. Wherever | 
the Damson plum is grown this disease is | 
almost sure to be present; and as it is one 
of the “injurious plant diseases"’ referred 
to in the Indiana inspection law, the ne- 
cesity for prompt action on the part of all 
owners of infested trees, will be evident 
to all.—J. Troop, Horticulturist Indiana 
| Experiment Station, 


A COLORADO WORLD'S FAIR EX- 
|HIBIT.—Mr. H. V. Alexander, editor and 
proprietor of the Rocky Ford (Colo.) ‘‘Tri- 
bune,”’ reports that Rocky Ford, famous 
for its melons, will have an exhibit at the 
St. Louls World’s Fair which will aston- 
ish the world. The display will consist of 
| Rocky Ford melons, honey and beet su- 
gar. Mr. Alexander states that the big- 
gest beet sugar factory in the world is lo- 
jcated at Rocky Ford. 


Never trim peach or plum trees while In 
bloom. Do it earlier. 


The fruit of the barberry is excellent 
for many uses. Try it and believe. 


Climbers over porches are an essential 
element to a beautiful home. 


the people of the entire ne!ghborhood co- | 
| change a loafer into a robber. 


pre- | 


SPRING KEEPING OF BBES 

fo obtain the best resu'ts our_ hives 
houl be farly running over with bees 
old enough for field bees, ar iil frames 
jin the brood chamber filled with brood 
iwhen the honey flow begins This varies, 
for in some parts of New York the sur- 
plus honey comes from buckwheat, which 
| blossoms in August; in Michigan and Wis- 
consin the surplus is from basswood, 
lwh ch blooms during the early part of 
|July, while our surplus is gathered from 
white clover and red raspberries, which 
| b'oom early in June So each beekeper 
| should study his locality and adopt a sys- 
}tem of management that will give him the 
largest number of field bees jus: when | 
they are needed 

It is 21 days from the time an egg is 
depos'ted in a cell until the living insect 
emerges, 16 days more before it becomes 





When the orchard to | 


| 
Re 


‘The Apiary 





a field bee, making in all 37 days to the 
time that it becomes a worker or field bee. 
With this fact in view we must 
our bees so that the queens will reach the 
height of their egg laying capacity 37 days 
earl'er than the white clover flow begins, 
about June 10, which would be May 4. The 
bees that 
much after that date are of but little use 
as field bees, unless we are favored by a 
fall flow from goldenrod and asters 

To get my queens to lay the most eggs 


are 


before the above date, I manage as fol- 
lows: When spring begins, or about the 

soft maples bloom, I make a careful 
examination of each colony. All combs 


are either 
or placed outside 
If they are short 
a sealed comb should be added. 

place an enamel cloth directly over 
frame, tack it down carefully, so that 

o heat can escape; put on the sover and 
contract the to suit the needs of 
the colony 

If we 
honey 
syrup. 
one of 


every 


that are not covered with bees 
removed from the 
of the 
of honey 
Now 
the 


hive 


div’sion board. 


entrance 
do not have 
they must be 
For feed I use 
sugar, and feed about a half 
evening in the Doolittl 
board feeder, unless the colony is 
strong, then the quantity is increased 
about 10 days I examine all! colonies 
the combs are separated and a comb of 
honey placed in the center of the cluster, 
The cappings on this comb should 
broken, 
and make room for the queen to 


ombs 
very 


any extra < 
fed a 
two parts water 


thin 
to 
pint 


In 
again, 


honey 


In 10 days I again examine 
At this time the frames are 
the center, as before. The 
which will contain mostly brood, 
are moved to the outside, and the outside 
frames placed in the center of the cluster, 
and enlarges the brood nest, as the sea- 
son advances, by placing combs of honey 
or empty combs In the center of the brood 
chamber, we put the brood nest in an un- 
natural condition, and the queen fills the 
comb with eggs. Thus we get more eggs 
la‘d than we would if we left the bees to 
manage themselves. 

These operations should be 
to the time that the honey 
Just before putting on the 
through the brood chamber again. At this 
time the frames that contain the most 
eggs and unsealed brood are placed next 
the sides of the hive, 
contain the oldest brood are placed in the | 
center. The reason for this operation ‘s, 
when a colony begins storing honey in the 
brood chamber, it is placed in the outs'de 
frames first. 

By placing the eggs and youngest brood 
on the outside we put a stop to all possi- 
bility of the'r storing honey there, as it 
will take from 18 to 20 days for the brood 
in these frames to hatch. The oldest 
brood will hatch first, and it being in the 
center of the brood chamber, the queen 
will fill the cells with eggs just as fast 
as the young bees emerge from them. In 
this way the brood chamber is kept full | 
of brood during the honey flow, which 
compels the bees to place the honey just 
where we want it; that is, in the supers. 
Whi'e manipulating colonies as I have de- 
scribed, all drone comb should be removed 
and replaced with that of the worker size, 
more workers can be raised in the 
same amount of space.—Jesse M. Donald- 
son before Worcester Co. (Mass.) Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 


BEES AND HONEY. 


each colony. 
spread from 
central frames, 

sealed 


repeated up 
flow begins. 
supers I go 


because 








Mr. Doolittle, who is well known as au- 
thority ‘'n bee questions, to every one in- 
terested in beekeeping, names four colo- 
nies as the largest number a beginner in 
the business should start with, says the 
“Mass. Ploughman.”’ If a success can be 
made with that number the natural in- 
crease will enlarge the apiary about as 
rapidly as the keeper gains in experience, 
so that he can care for them. If a failure 
results from one or four colonies the loss 
is not very large, and there are then two 
plans to choose from; to give it up en- 
tirely, or to begin again with the experi- | 
ence which has been bought and paid for. 
But to beg'n with a hundred colonies, 
bought where they could be picked up, is 
to invite defeat Not only has the bee- 
keeper his own lack of knowledge to con- 
tend against, but the dishonesty of oth- 
ers, some of whom may sell him queen- 
colonies, or those that have been 
found to be notorious loafers never gath- 
ering much honey, for there are such in 
almost every apiary, or those which pre- 
fer to get their honey by robbing other 


less 





colonies. By the way, among bees ag! 
among human beings, it usually requires 
only opportunity and temptation to 


Worse than | 
all, in gathering many colonies from dif- 
ferent parties there is always the chances 
of getting foul brood from some of them 
for beekeepers are not all honest. About 
the first of May is a good time to start in 
the business in this latitude, though if a 
hive is well filled with brood and has 
stores enough it may be safely purchased 
earlier. But at that time there is but lit- 
tle danger of spring dwindling tf there is 
a good queen with the colony. 

Or perhaps a better way for the begin- 


manage | 


raised from eggs deposited | 


of | 


division | 
quite ! 


be 
so that the bees will remove the | 


deposit her eggs. While the bees are re- 
moving the honey the queen receives an’ 
extra amount of feed, which stimulates | 
her egg laying | 


and the frames that | 








removes 





rom the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The 
plied, 


fertilizer ap- 
must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power, 


Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 





GERMAN 


93 Nassau St 


KALI WORKS, 
, New York, 











FARMS. 


| GET 2 OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargai 
H. Morton & Oo., Gen. _ = Agts. agent 


aral, Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. 

| Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 

POR SALE: Severs! Parms at a bargain; bot- 
tom and ridge land. Time on part 

payment. Address 

GEO. F. MEAD, Pinckneyville, Il. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash at. and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. O RAN- 
OER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, fos 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 



































STOCK PEAS. 


D. |. BUSHNELL & CO., St. Louis. 


SEED CORN 


Boone Co. White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, Imp. Leam- 
; best tested seed $1.50 per bushel; sacks free, 
te ivered on car for any station in the United 


J. C. ANDRAS, JR., 


Manchester, Ill. 


ALFALFA SEED. 


The greatest drouth resister. Pure, plump seed, 
| 1901, Buy direct from a grower. Write for samples 
| and peseee 

. KR. GORDEN, Abilene, Kans. 


RELIABLE 


Strawberry Collection 


Old Reliable—6S0 Bederwood, earl 
| Warfield, medium; 50 Brandywine, 
|New Reiiable—12 Ru by, 12 Senator Dun- 
llap, 12 Nettie. All for $2.00 by express. 


Edwin H. Riehl, 


| NORTH ALTON, ILL., BOX 91. 


| TOBACCO. 


| Strong, low grade tobacco for fumigat- 
| ing plants, fier houses, etc. for. — 
| dip bm kill lice on animais, 

| per pound, get Frees than 10 ay ood < ~ 
one order; 20 pounds and up, 10 cents per 
pound by freight. Buy from the grower. 


Cc. D. LYON, 
HICCINSPORT, OHIO. 
Blue Vitriol, Carbonate of 

Copper, Paris Green,Lon- 
don Purple, Oil Soap, 


Por Spraying Purposes for Sale 
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WHITELAW BROS., ST. LOUIS. 


HA 





15 Tons 
a Day 


The Gem Full-Circle 
strongest, chea 








ea pest LL cq le 
Operated by 1 or 2 horses, 80 inc . opening. 
Bold on 8 ha: trial, Catalogue free. ddress 





ys ti 
Geo. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 











jner would be to secure his hives, supers, 
}frames, section boxes and comb founda- 
| tion, with such other supplies as he may 
jexpect to use, as the smoker, veil, etc., 
| this spring, being sure to have enough of 
|them, and make arrangements at some 
japiary to have them fill the hives when 
|}they have a good swarm. This w'll cost 
less than to buy the full stock in April 
before they swarm, and, while the in- 
crease will not be as much the first year, 
a strong swarm will often store as much 
honey as the old colony which has cast a 
swarm, and usually it will winter quite as 
well. This will give more time to become 
; accustomed to handling them, For a be- 
| sinner the hiving of a swarm is often an 
undesirable task, but after he has han- 
dled the bees a year, he will think it easy 
|to do so, especia'ly if he has studied one 
or two of the many books published on 
this subject, and read some bee literature, 
or talked with some up-to-date beekeeper 

|who does not use the box-hive, or talk 
|about the King bee. 


Benton County, y, Ark. was the banner 
apple county in the United States in 1901 
jin amount of cash received for her orch- 


| 
‘ard products—over $1,000,000. 








‘ =S oon only 24-inch Gang. 
ni uce plow and will ou good mone: 
direct tothe farmer. fo 
aay branded or advertised as HA 
k the ery 
i Dise Plow 





three 
Sone, or 43-inch Quadruple Gang plowing 5 to 10 inches deep, than any Mold 
fou Will plow hard dry ground when no cher plow will work. 
for same. Write now 
Exclusive manufacturers ‘or two-thirds of the U. 
NCO Beware of cheap imitation 

elements (covered by our pomeaes) thas mane’ the Hancock Piow a Wonde: 

on Earth.—HAPGOOD PLOW O@., Exclusive Mfrs, Box'819, Alton, 





Suky ent Gang Plows 


ped rp! oe es | the Mold-Board 
not tell you an 


Plow 
“4 was over the Crooked Stick. We dare 
‘ou would not believe us. We 


want you to see it in the field. Sent on trial, not one cent in 
advance. © guarantee to 
with » Mold-Board Plow, and do more and better 


plow anything you can plow 
ith 


horses on a %-inch Gang, four horses on a 36-inch Triple 
-Board or Dise Plow on Earth will do with 
e want your help to 
The Onl 

. of th: 
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Tire Wheels 


‘orFarm 
Any ®!<« to fit any Skein. 
“Db ONLY BY THE 
name MLTAL WHEEL CO. 
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DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





May 7-8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, Kan- 
sas City. 
June 19—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind, at | 


ANGUS AT KANSAS CITY NEXT 
WBEK. 


Among the sires of demonstrated ex- 
cellence that will be sold at the Angus 
sale at Kansas City May 6 is Prairie View 
Raven. He is consigned by H. H. Ander- 
son of Laredo, Mo., who has used him on 
his herd successfully for several years, 
and parts with him on account of so many 
of his females being related to him. He 
is the sire of Alpha Bob Lee, a prize win- 
ner at the International Expostion of 1900 
and sold there to W. A. McHenry of lowa 








for $800. Prairie View Raven is sired by 
| Black Knight of Estill 3d, a brother of 
Blackbird of Woodlans 4th that sold for 
$2,000 at the Estill dispersion in 1900. The 
dam of Prairie View Raven is a grand- 
|daughter of the Pride bull Kabul, de- 
| scending maternally from the Dianas of 
.)Morlich, a family bred along the same 
ilines as that branch of the Queen Mothers 
lto which belong the famous Gay Lad and 
| Luc ia Estill 
The bargains at recent Angus sales have 
lbeen in the bulls, whose get should have 
Pp ndered them invaluable, and Prairie 


Indianapolis., Double Standard Polled 

Durhams. 

The ‘National Hereford Exchange,” 
under the management of T. F. B. Soth- 
am, as follows: 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 

BE. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 

BERKSHIRES. 

Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. | 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
June 10-11—Combination sale, WwW. Cc. Me- 

Gavock, Manager, Chicago. 

Aug. 6, 1902—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 

Son, Roscoe, Il. 


Oct. #.—E. 


Aug. 8, 1902.—Combination sale, Kansas 
City, Mo. - 
Sept. 17, 192.—C ‘ombination State Fair 


sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 1902.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

192.—Combination Hog Show 


Oct. 22-23, 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1%2.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, ©. H. Cc. Anderson, 
Carlinsville, Il. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 

AND SALES. 

May 9%.—Boone County Shorthorn Breed- 

ers’ Assocaition at Columbia, Mo. 


May 9—At Columbia, Mo., Boone County 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 
H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 
May 15.—Combination Shorthorn 

Chillicothe, Mo. 
June 17.—Combination 
Kansas City, Mo. 
October 22. 1902—Geo. 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, 
at Centralia, Mo. 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, 
J. F. Keith and J. 

Sturgeon, Mo. 
Dec. 3, 19%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill; 


sale at 
Shorthorn sale at 


Rock- 
Clerk, 


W. Jessup, 
Mills, 
Hallsville, Mo., sale 
Dr. 
at 


E. 8S. Stewart, 
H. Cottingham, 








Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Il. 
MESSRS. W. T. & H. R. CLAY, of 
Plattsburg, Mo., will sell at Kansas City, 


Mo., on May Mth one of the choicest con- 
signments of Shorthorns that will go un- 
have 


der the hammer this year. These 
been two of the leading herds of the west 
for years, and they comprise the best of 


Scotch and Scotch-topped families in ex- 
a red Shorthorn, 


istence, and if you want 
either bull, cow or heifer, here is a good 
sale to attend, for they will have them 


there and Mr. W. T. Clay disperses of his 





there. Mr. W. T. Clay disperses of his 
of his best. Send to Messrs. Clay, Platts- 
burg, Mo., for catalog, which gives full 
part ars, and then don’t miss attending | 





the sale. 





THE LIVE STOCK MOVEMENTS. 

For the first quarter of 1900 the receipts 
of five kinds of stock at the five leading 
markets of the interior were 7,412,703 head; 
for the first quarter of 1901 the receipts ‘o- 
taled 7,646,572 head, and for 1902 totaled 
7,881,882 head. The greatest percentage of 
gain among the five classes of stock was 
made in the receipts of calves. 

A comparison of reveipts, shipments and 
consumption of calves brings to light the 
fact that the primary markets are cut- 
ting deeper than usual into the younger 
classes of stock on the western farms, and 
other areas of supply. 

The average weight of hogs at Chicago 
was six pounds less than during March, 
1901; at St. Joseph, 8 pounds less; at Oma- 
ha, 12 pounds less, and at Kansas City, 19 
pounds less. 

The car load receipts of stock generally 
show an increase, except at Kansas City, 
where there was a decrease of 31 per cent 
in number of cars, compared with March, 
1901. For the three months ending March 
$1 of this year Chicago received 75,814 cars 
of stock, and 69,568 for the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year, showing 
a gain of 6,261 cars, indicating that the 
Chicago supply is being kept up by the 
central west and northwest. 

Traffic in live stock, compared for the 
first quarter of three successive years, 
showed that for the first quarter of 1900 
four markets received 122,392 cars; for 1901, 
the corresponding figure was 94,983 cars, 
and for 1902, 127,219 cars. There is, there- 
, a material gain to the credit of west- 
ern live stock traffic thus far this year 
over either of the preceding two years, 
despite the southwestern shortage of sup- 
ply. 

The commercial year’s report on the 
pork packing industry confirms these fig- 
ures of the increase of live stock traffic. 
The Cincinnati ‘‘Price Current” gives 25,- 
411,676 head as the total of hogs packed | 
in the western centers during the year 
ending March 1, compared wtih 23,600,674 
head for the preceeding year. The receipts 
of hogs at New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, however, during the 12 months 
ending March 1 were the lowest in seven 
years. 


fore 


R. M. Snoddy, Armstrong, Mo., adver- 
tises in this issue very fine Duroc-Jerseys, 
early farrow and strictly first-class stuff. 
See advertisement on page 8. 


| View Raven at six years old, guaranteed 


lin every respect, will likely prove no ex~- 
} eption and intending purchasers should 
\be on hand when this high class sire. is 
| sold Mr. Anderson also consigns a year- 
lling bull called Hubert Anderson, sired by 
ithe Queen Mother, Bismarck of Edge- 
| woo d, from a dam by Prairie View Raven, 
| He is a thick, even, stylish youngster. 
Capt. O. A. Bridgford of Joy, Ill., con- 


signs for the first time to a public auction 
ring the get of his splendid sire and show 
bull Honesty’s Abactor. They are of sup- 


Westertown Rose, Georgina, Mina and 
Victoria dams. They are a good, strong, 
useful bunch and should not lack for buy- 
at Kansas City, or anywhere that 
good cattle are bred. 

No Angus breeder has contributed seven 
better bred bulls than W. W. Massie will 
send from his herd at Paris, Ky. The 
individuality of the offering is, we under- 
stand, of the very best. Erica Improver 
is sired by Proud Aberdeen from the same 
branch of the celebrated Pride family as 
imported Prince Ito, the Highland So- 
ciety champion and highest priced bull of 
the beef breeds, sold at auction within the 
past twenty years. The dam of Erica Im- 
prover is an Erica by the great Pride sire 
Polar Star, and his second dam is the su- 
perior cow Etta Estill by the celebrated 
Blackbird bull Bushranger Eon of Paris, 
another Massie entry, is a full brother 
to Erica Improver. Pride of Paris is one 
of the best bred Prides ever offered. He is 
also by Proud Aberdeen, a double Pride 
bull and out of Polaria, a double Pride 
cow. Each of his four grandparents are 
Prides and represent the blood of each 
branch of the Pride family imported to 
America. Mr. Massie also includes other 
highly bred Erica, Queen’ Mothers and 
Heroines sired by Proud Aberdeen. No 
family of Angus cattle is in higher favor | 
and justly than is the Westertown 
Rose and in the two-year-old heifer Mel- 
lis. 

I. D 


ers 


so, 


Blackwell, 
one that should 


Fayette, Mo., offers | 
prove exceedingly at- 
tractive. She is sired by Dehart, a son of 
Polar Star and her dam, Beauty of 
| Rougemont 2d, is vy Fayette of Estill, a 
json of Abattoir (a brother to Abbotsford 





}and Abactor), and her second dam, Beau- 
|ty of Rougemont, is a daughter of Judge, 
“the world beater.’ There are many 
and as 


| use ful well bred cattle in this sale, 

jit is the only opportuntiy of the season to 

|securs pure bred ‘doddies’’ at Kansas 
City, intending purchasers should avail 

|themselves of it. See advertisement on 
| this page. 


THE CAMERON SALE. 





In the cows, heifers and calves included 
in Mr. Cameron's Hereford sale at Kan- 


as City on May 7th and 8th the buyer can 


|see and judge for himself whether Mr. 
Camerer is right in his estimate of the 
value of these cattle as breeders. These 
yesrly sales are to be a permanent event 
witr Mr. Cameron, and their success de- 
pends upon the results these cattle pro- 
duce in the hands of the men who buy 
them. Mr. Cameron asks that breeders of 


Herefords come to the sale, study the cat- 
tie critically and judge for themselves. 
cattle have been on the range and, 
in consequence, many of them are small 
and all, except the calves, are branded. 
For these reasons they will sell at half 
the price of eastern raised Herefords of 
no better value as breeders. The cheap- 
ness of price is one reason for buying them 
if they are not equal to the best as breed- 
ers, The best is the cheapest. If they are 


Tr ese 


the best the price is a very strong reason 
for tuying them to the man who wishes, 
not only to breed the best Herefords, but 
to get his money back with a profit. But 


this is exactly what the buyer wishes to 
know. At the sale he will have the proof 
before him. The best breeders are the 
cattle that produce the best calves. The 
calves will be in evidence. Catalogs will 
ie sent upon application to C. R Thomas, 
West Twelfth Street, Kansas City, 





ll 





VALUABLE TO STOCK BREEDERS. 
Mass., April 14, 
makes the following 
|}statement: “About six weeks ago I bought 
la $2.50 package of Hood Farm Antiseptic 
Breeding Powder and began treating three 
cows that had not come in season for from 
three to six months. Since treatment 
with this powder these cows have all 
come in season and have been served.” 
Prepared by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Pratt's Junction, 
}Mr. W. A _Dingley 


1902,— 








combination sale of Short- 
j|horns at Chillicothe, Mo., on May 15, 1902, 
by the following well-known breeders: 
Purdy Bros. and C. W. Thomas, Harris, 
Mo.; John Morris, Joe Beazell and R. V. 
McGuire, Chillicothe, Mo.; J. F. Finley, 
Breckenridge, Mo.; Geo. Bothwell, Net- 
tleton, Mo.; Phelps & Trimble, Sampsel, 
Mo., and G. W. Wood, Winston, Mo. 
These gentlemen will offer you a goou lot 
of cattle, consisting of cows and heifers, 
bred and with calves by their sides, bulls 
of good quality, sired by some of the lead- 


| NOTE the 





HOOD FARM 


Garget Cure 


In garget the udder ecomes inflamed, 


hot, red and painful, and the milk seems 


thick, stringy, bloody or watery. 


A tablespoonful of Hood Farm Garget 
Cure mixed with damp feed two or three 


times a day will cure any ordinary case. 


“ One of my cows had bloody garget and 


I fed her Hood Farm Garget Cure, night 


and morning for six days, after which the 
E. Loomis, North 


milk was all right.” A. 
Wolcott, Vt. 


Prices, $1 and $2.50. Sent to any railroad 


express point in the United States, $1.25 


and $2.75. Large holds four times dollar size. 
Hood Farm Salve — especially pre- 
pared to be used in connection with our 
Garget Cure. Also excellent for cracked 
teats, sores, bruises. $1. Send for treatise on 
garget and its causes. Mention this paper. 
Cc. I, HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ing herd bulls of this country, and out of 
as good families of Shorthorns as were 
ever in America. This will be a good 
chance to get a start for a herd, or a bull, 
to improve your grade cattle at home, and 
no farmer can afford to use a grade bull 
when he can buy a good registered bull at 
the prices they can be bought at to-day. 
Send to Col.. Harry W. Graham, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., for catalog. 


WOODDALE FARM, property of Mr. 
N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., was recently 
visited and the Shorthorns and Berkshires 
were found in excellent shape. | Victorious, 
the Scotch bull at the head of the Short- 
horn herd, is still siring a grand lot of 
calves. Lord Premier, the leading herd 
boar, has proven himself to be one of the 
best, if not the very best sire ever used 
at Wooddale. There is now a choice lot 
of young Shorthorns and Berkshires for 
sale at Wooddale. 





erb Angus type and quality and are from | 


The best lamp 
in the world is not 
the | 


make 


without 


I 


best, 


chimney 





for it. MacBETH 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, Fil send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 








MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 
| onveitaiiai = both by the famous sire Godoy. His dam | 
THE STOCK BREEDERS’ ANNUAL. Editor RURAL WORLD: Please find |is by Roan Gauntlet, and second dam by 
. Piles | enclosed my check for advertising. 1 am |Champion of England. Godoy is now the 
By the courtesy of H. A. Heath, Secre- | pleased to say that I consider this the | only bull in America doing active serv- 
tary of the Kansas Improved Stock | best money I spent in advertising the sale, |ice with a Roan Gauntlet dam. W. P 


Association, we are in receipt of 
a copy of the Stock Breeders’ Annual for 
1/192. It contains a report of the proceed- 
j ings of the twelfth annual meeting of the | 
acsociation, also a Kansas Breeders’ Di- 
lrectory. Stockmen of Kansas and of other 
| states, too, will find in this annual a large 
lamount of fresh and valuable live stock 
information, and we suggest to our read- 
ees that they send to Secretary Heath, 


Breeders 


_— Kan., for copies. 
| MR. JAS. A. TEEL, Rushville, Ill., will, 


on May 20th, sell a draft from his Short- 
|horn herd of 49 head, 37 cows and heif- 
jers and 12 bulls. All cows old enough 
will be bred or have calf at foot by the 
Scotch Mysie bull ‘‘Marmion 127261, bred 
by Mr. C. B. Dustin & Son, by Imp. Lav- 
ender Lad 11997 dam Imp. Lady Mysie 
6th, by Gravesend (46461); second dam by 
Field Marshal (47870). Marmion is includ- 
ed in the sale and some one will very like- 
ly get a bargain in this bull. 

Mr. Teel has been breeding Shorthorns 
for 40 years and has always used as good 
bulls as he could get of the best Scotch or 
Yates breeding. The Scotch families used 
as a foundation were Imp. Orange Blos- 
som 19th, by Royal Duke of Gloucester 
(2986); Imp. Michigan Casket, by Senator 
(27441), second dam Cactus, by Champion 
of England (17526). Other good and useful 
families as the Goodness, Young Marys, 
Jessamine, Amelia and other families 
have been used as foundation stock, and 
used on the have been bulls of a 
high order of merit and top breeding. This 
offering of Shorthorns, both cows and 
bulls, are of good quality, not in high 
flesh, but in good breeding condition, and 
| ought to suit the buyers fortunate enough 
lto get them. Mr. Teel has always han- 
dled his cattle in a practical way and they 
|show it. You see no barren animals on his 
| farm. He says there is no money in ani- 
|}mals that won’t breed, and though he 
lioves the cattle business, he breeds them 
for the money in them. If you are want- 
jing sume good useful Shorthorns, either a 
|bull or some cows, attend this sale and 
| buy some good cattle with good pedigrees 
lat your own price. Send to Mr. Teel for 


above 





| Board of Agriculture, 
|port on the condition of crops and live 
| stock at the beginning of the month, is 
| devoted to the live-stock industry. 





| Cé atalog, which is now ready, and then at- | 
20. 





| te nd the sale May 

| 

| Note the change in Mr. W. T. MclIn- 
|tire’s goat advertisement. Any one want- 


ing goats of any kind should correspond 
with Mr. McIntire, as he has them by the 
| thousands and can and will make it to 
}your interest to buy of him. 





D. RR. THOMAS, 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 
Poland- China hogs, a Turkeys, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Add 

rt F. D. No. 1 


D. R. THOMAS, MONETT, MO. 


BULLS: + One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans;3 
of Easterday family and 1 ‘Cam bridge 
Rose; ead quality; Bates bred; will sell ata bar- 
gain if taken Call. o 
Ca nor (\Agrote 
L. Ge JONES, Towanda, Iil. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Oall on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM HEREFORDS. 


ROM the best imported and native strains. Farm 














2 miles from station; telephone. Visitors met. 
ome eles | to 16 


months, for sale. 
Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Go. on Memphis 


ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 


fine stock. §~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Oo., Me 


AUCTIONEERS. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 

Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

R. W. MITCHELL, 

LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE 


YVILLE, MO 
peed. nates bred cattle and hogs, my — 
jay I know how to selithem. Write 


ni. R. 
Red Polled Cattle. 














dt Pp ot 8 
terms and dahes. 


WwW. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms re 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Ml. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Some 
choice boars and 15 bucks for sale at 
reasonable prices. The pure Scotch bulls 
Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151,656 in service. 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 
R. NOBLE 7 gg of a Hereford 


* Cattle; Sir Garfie grandson of 
<—aee 7,015 heads the herd. iim. stock ag 
Bale. 




















POLLED a 
All double “yay f Ne good my ‘and all good 


ones. Bulls for sa 
& WOrTEY,, Knox City, Mo. 

T= name of SAM W. COX has appeared tothe 

a ~~ of Colman’s Rural World longer than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthorn - e, 16th 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up- ate 
land Ohina Ho from sholse i) outh 
Rocks. Write him again if you want anything at 
Ft. 8. branch of 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


PIASA Let me give you prices and 

SRCCOING Pore oe eA 
-W 

FA RM Buning.» B sis, Melville,Til. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 





South Goons, Mo., on K. 0. & 
Frisco System. 

















SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 
sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS.., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
HEREFORDS 


20 Registered Hereford Bulls, from 8 to 
20 months old; 10 nice Yearling Heifers,’ 
fine as silk; 10 2-year-old Heifers, bred to 
choice bulls. Herd contains 135 head. Call 
on or address 





PROFITABLE BEEF 


ture in the Missouri Agricultural College, 
contributes a valuable 
tors in profitable beef production, namely, | 
conformation or typ« 
feeding 
figures and photo engravings, 


mation that will be 
stock men and to show 
the 
ricultural College al 


PRODUCTION. | preciate the treatment and courtesies ex- 
tended by the RURAL WORLD. Yours 
truly, G. H. AUGUSTUS. 


Adrian, Mich. 


The April bulletin of the Missouri State 
after giving a re- 





MR. SAM W. ROBDRTS, of Pleasant 
|Green, Mo., who owns the largest herd of 
| pure Bates cattle that we know of, as well 
as Scotch-topped Bates, is offering one of 
jthe best bargains in 2% head of Scotch- 
topped Bates cows, with calves at foot, 
at $100 per head, if taken soon, that we 
jhave seen this year. If any one wants 
|Shorthorns of this breeding here is a 


F. W. Mumford, Professor of Agricul- 


article on the fac- 


of feeders, age and 
is illustrated by 
which add 


methods. This 


—_ pr 3 the arti o sca oat | chance of a lifetime. If you want them 
ma epee - the ea po — m. jlook up his advertisement and write him 
- _ i on — 

pone = ee m O ; . omen as above for particulars. The calves will 
n the short winter course in agricukyu pay for them in twelve months if cared 

is presented, together with three of the tor 

essays Submitted, as one of the features , 

of the contest. We hope to print these 

essays, both because they contain infor- | Two Cruickshank bulls from the Idle- 


to practical | Wild herd are included in the Boone coun- 
the character of |tY sale May 9th at Columbia, Mo. Parties 

at the Missouri Ag- |looking for a bull suitable to head a herd 
yng the line of anima] |Should not overlook this opportunity, 
bulls of this breeding are They 


of value 


work being dor 
as 
husbandry. rare. are 














THIRD 
ANNUAL 


SALE 


OF THE——— 


_ SAN RAFAEL HEREF ORDS 


Colin Cameron, Lochiel, Arizona, will sell at Public auction in the fine 
Stock Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., on 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, MAY 7 and 8, 1902 
90 Head of Registered Herefords. 


78 COWS—Nearly all of them in calf or with calves at foot. 

12 BULLS—Strong, lusty fellows, ready for immediate use. 

A selected draft from an old established heard of 1,000 head. 

The San Rafael Herefords are Arizona range bred, raised on natiy; 

grasses, in fenced pastures, are in perfect health, have strong constity- 

| @ fons, and are in every way a desirable and profitable kind of cattle to 
andie. 

Bulls strong in the best blood of the breed have been used in this herd { 

The opportunity is unequaled for breeders, and especially for 4 

beginners, to secure strictly well-bred cattle at their own prices. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL 


PUBLIC SALE 


OF 


Shorthorn Cattle 
ON TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1902. 


At my farm,1 mile north of Rushville, Ill. 


49 head—87 cows and heifers and 12 bulls—of Scotch and Bates breed- 
ing, descending from Imp. Orange Blossom 19th, by Royal Duke of 
Gloucester (29864); Imp. Michigan Casket by Senator (27441), 2nd dam 

Cactus by Champion of England (17526). Imp. Lady Mysie 6th, by 
Gravensend (46461). Goodness, Young Mary, Harriet, Jessamine, Gay- 
ly and Amelia families. I have used for last 40 years the best bulls of 
Scotch and Bates breeding I could get on cows of the above families, 
and I think | can, on day of sale, show you a good lot of cattle. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


JAMES A. TEEL, 


RUSHVILLE, ILL. 


Auctioneers: COL. JONES, COL. HARTOUGH 


Mention Rural World When Writing for Catalogue. 
PRD SSPSOS SSS SC SPOSSS LSBPOTFSOPSSSVISSVBVOS 








SHORTHORNS AT AUCTION 


W. T. & H. R. Clay of Plattsburg, Mo., wlll offer at 


KANSAS CITY, MO., WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 


15--Scotch, Scotch-Topped 
and Bates Short-horns--75 


Butterflys, Secrets, Orange Blossoms, March Violets, Lady Gunters, Young Marys, 
Phyllises, Rubys and Rose of Sharons. The offering embraces a select draft of 20 head 
from H_ R. Clay’s herd and the entire herd, 55 head, of W. T. Clay, inciuding 


41 cows, 3 to 8 years old, some with calves at foot, 
6 two-year-: id heifers, bred, 12 heifers 7 to 20 
ronths old, and 16 bulls 12 to 24 months old. 


A Grand Lot of Highly Bred Short-horns o' Great Quality from the Oldest Herds in Mis- 
souri. Everybody invited. 


For catalogue, now ready, and other information, address 


W. T. & H.R. CLAY, Plattsburg, Mo. 
SOOSOSSESCSOESESSS SeSeeseseoooooooeos 


SHORTHORNS AT AUCTION 


At the PLATTER SALE STABLES, 


CHILLICOTHE, MO., MAY 15, 1902. 


A chance for all classes of buyers to secure just what they need. Cows with calves by side and 
bred again. Heifers safe in calf and young bulls bred well enough to head any herd, from such fami- 
lies as Young Phyllis, pote it Arabella, Rosemary, Lady Barrington, Rose of Sharon, Caroline, 
ae ent emona, A ae Sete a by 4 ame: Nonpareil Victor, Imp. Grand Elector, Imp. 

oyne, Imp. Chief Stewar mp. ief Justice, Grand Victor, Winsome Duke llth, Red Oup, G 
Knight of Enterprise, Ohief Violet 4th. and Scottish Hero. saa ie Saree 














“ GONTRIBUTORS. eaperey, Bree. Nd ss Wonton Harris, Mo.; John Morris, Joe Beazell, R. V. 
eGuire, illicothe, 'o.; Geo. Bothwe ettleton, Mo.; J. F. Finley, Breckenrid M 
& Trimble, Sampsel, Mo.; G. W. Wood, Winston, Mo 0 ee 
For catalogs, address COL. HARRY W. GRAHAM, i, Obillieothe, Mo. 
Auctioneers, Cols. SPARKS, GRAHAM, SLIF 
DSOSCOCSCSCSCOCOOSOOOOSOSOS one 





STANDARD BEARER. 


Color, roan. Oalved Oct. 29, 1900. Bred by W. P. Harned. 





















DAMS SIRES BREEDER OF SIRE 
Godoy sesesoee coeee OOl. W. A. Harris 
Flora Glamis .(Vol. 38)by fora’ Glamis ... A. Oruickshank 
Imp. Flora 17th y Perfection..... ... A. Ornickshank 
Flora 7t be Royal Forth . A. Oraickshank 
Flora 6th..... by Go! os — 7). A, Cruickshank 
Flora 2nd -by Baronet.............. ks A. Cruickshank 
Flora.. by Marquis of Butte.. a A. Oruickshank 
by Count Pairfax........ 8991).. Cruickshank 
by South Durham....... >) rrr A. Harrison 
r. Shafto 
es -O. Mason 
of .C. Mason 
y Gene « ae specte 
by Whiteworth........... rs are t Cc. Mason 
RED VICTOR. 
Red. Calved Aug. 16,1900. Bred by W. P. Harned. 
DAMS SIRtS BREEDERS OF SIRE 
rere Dns oc skckvotnthngeases Col. W. A. Harris 
Victoria of Idlewild 34 
Vol. 42 by Ambassador ......... Ter F. Bellows 


Victoria of Heselsidae.. -by Prince of Athel- 


. Jas. I. Davidson 





stane 13th.. 












Linwood Victoria .by Baron Victor.... Cruickshank 
Imp, Victoria 634 y Pride of the Isle A. Oraickshank 
Victoria 45th A. Cruickshank 
Victoria 494... ap escss< +B MOEEMs ccc ccccc sc cccs cece (RUUD) ccc cccnctscoesssbecceeses Mr. Stirlin 
Victoria 32d A. Craickshan 
Victoria 20th... ..sss.+-++-BF Bed Kmight............(1I076)........cccccccceccece seveccess J. Booth 
Victoria 19th..........----by Lord John...... H. 8. Thompson 
Victoria 4th Sg a) eee ee R. Holmes 
Vv ee 2a ..by Belzoni.......... R. Holmes 
Victor x4 Satellite. N. Robertson 
No.1, Chilton Sal eA Rr | rere es ere ee C. Mason 
Tape ‘Cow...... cienenaas OO eee 514). ©. Mason 
TH* Si E TWO GRuIcK SHANK BULLS at suction May ‘gth at Columbia, Mo. Bulls 


t 
right, breeding right. Boone Oo. combination pf og 65 head. I also offer two other bulls and 
two extra heifers two years old, bred. W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Mo. 





N. E. MOSHER&SON, Salisbury, Mo. ' 


| Pweeek Go stcen SOSOSOSSSOSOSOOOOSD 


| While I had a very unsatisfactory sale, I | Harned also furnishes four other animals | for years. 
}attribute the cause to the stock yards dif- |from the Idléwild herd in this sale. See | 

jficulty. I want to say that I highly ap- | advertisement. 

| § PSOSSCSSSSSCSSCSOSOSOSOS Seeececoosos 


secccsesecsesors ooeeee socoooe: 





FOR CATALOGUES 
Address 


C R. THOMAS, 
225 W. 12th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PEERLESS WILTON 35 = 70184 
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KANSAS CITY’S ONLY 


Aberdeen-Angus 
AUCTION 


OF THE SEASON 
AT THE FINE STOCK SALE PAVILION 


Stock Yards, Kansas City Mo., 





TUESDAY, 
May 6,1902 


35 Bulls.5 0 HEAD.15 Females 


.FROM THE HERDS OF 


TURPIN, Carro//ton,Mo. JOHN D. BLACKWELL, 
REA & SON, Fayette, Mo. 
Carrollton, Mo. 
Milan, Mo. 
BERRY LUCAS, 4amilton, Mo. pe ergenl a P 
H.H. ANDERSON, LaredMo. °° et Sm” 
N.R. TRACY, Trenton, Mo, |-D. 7? oe 
W. M. ENGL AND, Callao, Mo. Pleasant Hill, Ill. 
0. A. BRIDGFORD, “oy. // 


J. B. WITHERS, 
Missouri City, Mo. WW. MASSIE, Paris, Ky. 


The offering is a good, useful one, combining individual merit with choice 
blood lines, and affords t' e only opportunity that has been or likely wil) be 
presented this spring to secure at Kansas City serviceable bulls and breed- 
ing femaies ofthis great market-topping breed at public valuation. 


DON’T MISS IT. FOR CATALOCUE ADDRESS 


W. © McGAVOck, 


Manager, Mt. Pulaski, II. 
Auctioneers: COL. F. M. WOODS and assistants. 


W. 


J 
J. H. 
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ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr 


“Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, msteting ot © 9008 








eows 3 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 60 year 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months te two years old. I 
make VERY low ces on any of the above cattle. Write o7 


come to see me before buying. 


Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 
Breed f REGISTERED SHORT- 
V. D. DI ERKER, HORN CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 


HOGS, PLYMOUTH ROCK POULTRY. BARRED WHITE AND BUFF. 
Your trade solicited. Eggs $2 per setting. St. Charities, Mo. 


Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘sacar. 


gay 
Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. Females sre of pare Booth 


pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED BY— 


¢.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND. HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Rallway ‘Station, Clinton, (Mo. 


LINES OF BREEDING—“‘The Casey Mixture,” Cruickshanks and other Seotch cst 
tle, — and Renick _— of Sharons. 

HER 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; . Vietor 140608 
bred by Ww. S. Marr; 


Blythe 

188872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; 

162797, bred by J. R. Crawford Abbett, V 
and Seottish 



































Vieter 
Sons; Vieter bred by T. J. Wallace & Son 
, bred by Hanna & Co. 
Address all correspondence to 


E. B. MITCHELL, MGR., CLINTON, MO., RURAL ROUTE NO. 1. 
20 BULLS-=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foo’, good colots, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 











S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 
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STALLIONS ADVERTISED. 

following stallions adertised in the 
RAL WORLD for the season of 1902 
a worthy of patronage: 

2:24%, by Red Heart; Henry 
Ballwin, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
2:10 by Electricity; Alexander 

Tipton, Cooper Co., Mo. 
kesby 33, by Red Wilkes; W. F. 
; Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 


are well 
Red Roy 

Heineman, 
Surpo 

nshaw 










a nitor Russell 38727, by Alley Russell; 
D. s. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 

; Mongold 2 , Matinee record 2:26%, by 
ajlandorf; R. c. Brownlee, Holden, John- 


son Co., Mo. 

Monward 18417, by Hudson, 2831, son of 
ucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- 
ian, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 

W oodsprite, by Nutwood, 600; Lime- 
Artist, 989, by Artist Montrose 51, 
and the great show tack Limestone Mam- 
ns ogg: L. M. Bonsees & Son, Smith- 
te Pettis Co. Mo. 

Mondort ©2009, by Allandorf, 2:19%, son 
of Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- 
coln Co., Mo. 

Wilke agold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
H. Eisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 


Mo. 


Kentu 


store 








Co., 





A rule made during the recent meeting 
f the American Trotting Register Asso- 
ciation stockholders directs that hereafter 
apllications for registration, in addi- 
to showing the white markings, if 
any, of an animal, must give location of 
| curls, whorls or cowlicks. 
The seventh annual exhibition of the 
Bunceton fair, will be held at Bunceton, 
August 27, 23 and 29. W. B. 
Kerns, the secretary, will mail catalog 
d furnish all desired information, and 

management expect to make it the 
reatest in the county’s history. 
Jas. Johnston, southeast corner of 
and Market streets, St. Louis, Mo., 
d the misfortune to lose a pair of twin 
oals. out of his fine mare by Trumpeter, 
%, the foals having one sired by Mon- 


all 
tion 


ul 


Mo., on 


Mr 


vrattan, son of Grattan, 2:13. It is almost 
ways the ease that one or both foals die 
when twins are produced. 
rhe Columbia (Mo.) Fair speed pro- 


me appears revised and corrected in 
week’s issue. The track has been re- 
turns raised on the outer edge 
ng is being done to make it a 
p'ace for horsemen. It is 
there is good shade, good 
good stalls and it is 
horses for the 
first class, 
Carefully 
horses 


1, the 
d everythi 
ictive 
town, 
good grass, 
ice to prepare 
rhe purses offered 
1g two $1,000 purses. 
rogramme and get your 
enter for the purses. 


are 


ted 


bred by 


gelding, Sagwa, 2:13%, tnat 
Atterbury Bros., Madison, 

which was once sold for $7,100, 
red in a front leg from fetlock 

ind is jogging sound in it. Last 
vas set pacing and was timed a 
to 2:10 in a race. No 
Sagwa may turn out bette” 
expected, if he stands the “prep. 

en the Atterbury Bros. of Madison, 
Mo., sold this horse, Billy Carter of Mex 
), Mo., his trainer, informed us he never 

ew a sounder or better horse, 

got into the hands of a butcher trainer 
who killed him by over speeding. We 
been told that the fast work he en- 





close 





but 


but he 


ired was 
at last—the goose that laid the gold- 
egg was killed. 
Whenever an owner of a first-class 
contemplates booking her to 
stallion that commands a stiff fee he 
hould ask himself the following question: 
Has the owner of said stallion the dispo- 
ition to develop the foals at his farm and 
eep the horse to the front? If not, do not 
tronize him. It is uphill business, this 
g of trying to boost some other man’s 
horse, “Western Horseman.” 
stallion that has a true speed inher- 
through both sire and dam, and 
it is owned by a man of energy and en- 
thusiasm, is the one that will certainly be 
epresented in a few years by valuable 
The get of such a stallion, when 
m good dams, are certain to develop 
to profitable animals, and these are the 
( that breeders are seeking to produce. 


rood mare 








tud 


says 


One 


of the most encouraging signs for 
uture of the light harness horse, ob- 
“Kentucky Stock Farm,” is the in- 
interest manifested in all parts of 
country in fast trotters and pacers, 
nd the eagerness shown by men of 
alth everywhere to buy horses of at- 
uve speed and conformation. Horses 
show ring, horses for the speed- | 
or road, horses for matinee racing 
| horses for the race track are being 
ight for everywhere, and the supply is 
idequate to the demand, and is not 
Kely to be for the next few years. The 
market for well bred young racing pros- 
pects shows a steady growth, especially 
or trotters and pacers that have stake 
‘n8agements, and the indications are that 
or the next few years yearlings and two- 
r-olds of a desirable sort will find 
idy sale at the auctions. 
Of the 
the 


ot 


eleven trotters that were added 
2:10 list in 1901 only four started the 

with records better than 2:12; 
ree had records better than 2:15, and not 
2:12; two had records better 
and not so good as 2:15, and two 
‘0 records at all. Those of the latter 
are Eleata, that trotted to a record 
%, and Captor that went into win- 
juarters with a mark of 2:09%. The 
‘test reduction of record shown by any 
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er ¢ 





remarkable—but nature gave” 


lof the newcomers to the list was May 
Allen, that lowered her prevoius mark of 
2:25 to 2:09%, a reduction of 15% seconds, 
and All Right is next, having reduced 
his record 10 seconds, from 2:19% to 2:09%. 

The best showing made by the green 
class was by Eleata, 2:08%, Captor 2:09%, 
Country Jay 2:10%, Col. Cochran 2:10%, 
and Neva Simmons 2:114%. These trotters 
not only distinguished themselves by tak- 
ing fast records, but are numbered among 
the largest money winners of the past 
season. Eleata is not only the fastest 
green trotter of 1901, but was, all things 
considered, the best race mare seen on the 
Grand Circuit last season. 


The American trotter is the 
result of heredity and training—heredity 
|predominating to a large degree. The 
| same may be written of the pacing-bred 
| horse, this gait was 
| many generations by the early settlers in 
various portions of the United States, 
says ‘“‘Western Horseman.’ Patient cul- 





as 


| tivation and systematic breeding have es- |¢ 


tablished the different families of Ameri- 
‘ean horses the trotter, the pacer, the gal- 


lloper and the saddle horse. Champions 
are certain to appear in any family of 
|horses, and the cause is not alone attrib- 


| utable to the education of the animal thus 
|honored; it is a resultant facu'ty that is 
| due to heredity. 
| possessed with a strong speed inheritance 
learly attracts the attention of thoughtful 
trainers. If properly educated, such a colt 
develops into a consistent race horse. In 
view of these facts, why do owners of 
choice brood mares express a preference 
for a stallion with a fast record and an 
indifferent speed inheritance. Yet such is 
often the case. A fast record and a strong 
speed inheritance, when found in a stal- 
lion, are matters worthy of serious refiec- 
tion. It is a combination that is certain 
to win and is worthy of the most liberal 
patronage. 


Speaking of old-time record breakers, 
Budd Doble said the other day: “I be- 
lieve there were horses thirty years ago 
that possessed just as much speed as do 
the best trotters and pacers. to-day. 
There is a much greater number of fast 
ones now, but in my opinion the best of a 
quarter of a century ago were the equal 
of anything that lives to-day. I firmly be- 
lieve that Goldsmith Maid, with the ad- 
vantage of the bike sulky, boots, harness 
and parlor tracks of the present time, 
would have been able to trot as close to 
two minutes as any horse can trot to- 
day. George M. Patchen trotted a mile in 
2:18%, pulting a heavy  high-wheeled 
wagon over a poor track, and when doing 
it was considered at least sixty pounds 
too heavy in flesh. He was put through 
the sweating process to take it off before 
he was permitted to race. They thought 
that the proper way to train in those 
days. Flora Temple's lightest sulky was 
one that weighed 9 pounds, and she never 
pulled one around a turn that was thrown 
up. She was a quarter grabber, and the 
only boots she wore were made of cotton, 
sewed into cloth, 
appearance 
Dexter wore out of old pieces of blanket, 
of a small boat. Goldsmith 
shoes weighed nine ounces, and her front 
shoes nearly twelve. I think her lightest 
sulky weighed about 45 pounds, and her 
harness about 12. I got her when she was 
ten years old, and raced her nearly ten 
| years. She won over $360,000 in purses. If 





combined | 


| Arasine, 


cultivated for | 


| both by 


The young trotter that is | 


| 2:2414 
jis a 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Wm. E. Low- 
rey of Ferris, Hancock county, Ill, asks 
for the dam of Trim, 2:19%. Says she wag 
sold to parties in Kansas City, Mo., in 
1891 for $300. In 1893 Trim, by Young Den- 
mark, dam Lady Blackie, by King Wil- 
| liam, Jr., reduced his record to 2:16%% 
{This mare no other colt credited to 
jher, and I do not know who has her at 
jthe present time. Any one who knows 
|her later history might confer a favor if 
|he will tell through the RURAL WORLD. 
|I find no Missouri brood mare in the 
E’s that I recognize as ‘such, so the next 
}one on my list is Fantine, by Altorf 962. 
This was the first foal of old Nell, by 
Hiatoga, and she is now credited with 

2:284%; Brazil, 2:16% Halstead, 
Isileta, 2:21%, and Jantina, 2:29% 
daughters have produced Jalinda, 
; Jurash, 2:26%, and Jolligo, This 
great showing for a mare that is 
producing. Hinda, by Charlie Ross 
73, son of Smuggler, is the dam of Bon- 
Girl, 2:23%, and Daisy Clark, 2:27 
Robert Rysdyk, and both made 
records in 1901. Julia Wilkes was 
by Foote Brothers at Memphis, 
Mo Beulah C., 2:27; Strong, 
}2:10%4, and Sam Medium, 2:18%, and 2:214 
pacing, are her produce. Sam Medium is 
he sire of one trotter and a daughter pro- 


has 


2:29%; 
Her 

2:3. 
still 
ita 2:27 
their 

owned 


Governor 


|duced Rachael F., 2:29%4. 


| Lady 
| we . 


| ville, 
ithe 





and they flapped in the wind like the satis 
Maid’s hind | 


jtrotters and one pacer, 


lw , 
way 
and presented a clumsy | 


We made the only boots that ! 


Dingman, by Favorite Wilkes, 
kept at the Leet farm near Mary- 
Mo., in Nodaway county. She is 
dam of Frederick L., 2:29%; Hail 
Cloud, 2:07%, and Uranus, all by 
Herschel, two pacers and a trotter. Lady 
Isabel, by Joe Elmo 3450, appears first in 
the list of great brood mares in volume 
14, and is there given as dam untraced. 
She is the dam of George Bennen, 2:17%; 
Mary Adalade (Mary A.), 2:14%; Leonine, 
by Pilot Chief, son of Blakewell Mam- 
brino, dam of Big Timber, 2:12%; Little 
Timber, 2:214%. This is a young mare and 
has several more that will probably enter 
the list. A pacing brother to the two is 
in training at Galena, Kas., a two-year- 
old by Anteros, and a yearling filly by 
Kankakee. 

Lorelle, by Almont Rattler was kept by 
B. F. Ilolway and produced to Prodigal 
2680, Romant, 2:25, and a daughter of hers 
produced Midnight, 2:29%, by Elliston. 
This daughter was by Regent, son of On- 
ward. Lucy Glover, by Thalaba, son of 
Alexander’s Abdallah, is the dam of 
Bidé-a-Wee, 2:2, and Grover Cleveland, 
2:10%. This was one of G. B. Blanchard’s 
brood mares, I think. Maud McGregor, 
by Ben McGregor, .is out of Maggie Mc- 
Gregor, already in the great brood mare 
list. She is the dam of Nutgregor, 2:17%, 
and Miss Delmarch, 2:154%. The Year Book 
gives E. K. a trotting record of 2:30. This 
is an error. E. K. is a pacer. She has 
others that probably can and will enter. 
Missouri Girl, by Moreys Lath, dam of 
Forsee, 2:27; Pearl, 2:30; Sire Forsee, two 
and the dam of 

by Sam, is the 

mare appears in the 
is the dam of Ham, Jr., 








2:17%, 


Perline C., 2:12%. Molly, 
Culler’s old 
Year Book. She 


|2:22%; Topaz, 2:16%, and Malida Wilkes, 
| 2:20%. 

Moss Rose, by Woodford Mambrino, 
|}was Mr. Hunter's brood mare. I saw her 


{shown in 
}around all the others, 


| 


| 
dam 


a 


\I had her now as good as she was in her | 


prime, I think the two-minute trotter 
| would be very likely to be a fact. Don't 
understand me to say that there has been 
improvement in breeding the trotter. 
There is a wonderful advancement, 
jam of the opinion that the great horse 
|the perfect horse, like the perfect man, is 
|liable to appear at any time. There are 
more books written in a month now than 
|there were in a decade a few centuries 
jago, yet Shakespeare has not been equal- 
jed. Where would Napoleon have stopped 
|had be been favored with modern 
j appliances? George 
|the opportunities that Grant did, yet he 
was a greater man in my opinion. And in 
|classifying Goldsmith Maid, I think she 
was the greatest trotter that ever lived. 
There will be others her equal, but, op- 
portunities and circumstances considered, 
I don’t believe her superior has been born 
so far.’’ 


;no 


Jacksonville, Fia., 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, 
Vt.—Gentlemen: Enclosed find stamp for 
which please send me one of your ‘‘Treat- 
ise on the Horse and His Diseases.” I 
have used your Spavin Cure, also Blister, 
which I am using at present on Corns, I 
have used it before and cured two bad 
corns on a trotting horse. I recommend 
your medicine to all my friends. I have 
tried other liniments, but find yours far 
superior to any other. Very truly yours, 
GUS CROISSANT, 
Adams & Richardson. 


Jan, 27, 1902. 


Care 


THE HORSE FOR THE FARMER. 





Speaking on the most useful horse for 
the farmer before the West Virginia Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association, Mr. E. C. 
Lewis said in part: The heavy horse has 
\@ signal advantage in some farm opera- 
tions. In plowing or operating a manure 
lepreader or hauling the crops to the barn 
}or to market the heavy horse is just what 
is wanted, but in harrowing he does not 





size. For drawing a mowing machine the 
lighter horse is better. Hitch a heavy 
horse to the shovel plow or cultivator and 
start him up and down the cornfield, with 
scarcely room between the three foot 
rows for him to put his ponderous feet, 
walking on two rows at once and break- 
ing down more corn in each than a little 
horse could in one, and you will quickly 
decide that he was not made for that kind 
of work. Besides, to carry 1,000 pounds of 
surplus, useless horseflesh over the soft 
ground of the corn field takes a great deal 
of energy, and that energy has to be sup- 
plied by an extra amount of feed. Then 
through the long winter months of idle- 
ness it requires a great deal of grain to 
keep the heavy horse’s huge body in re- 
pair. 





Mr. N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., is of- 
fering his entire herd of high-class jacks 
and jennetts—2 head in all—for sale at a 
bargain if taken soon, as he is crowded 
for room for them with his Shorthorns 
and Berkshires. His stud jack, Dixie, 
cost $1,500 in Kentucky as a 2-year-old, 
and is one of the best breeders in the 
west, as his colts will show. He has a 
very promising 2-year-old jack that is 
bound to make his mark, barring acci- 
dents. He ought to be a $1,000 jack in 12 
months. Good size, splendid bone, head 
and ear and black nose. He also has sev- 
eral jennets that are fine, and they can 
all be bought very low if taken soon. Mr. 
Gentry means business, and if you will 
go and see his stock you can get a snap. 
Look up his advertisement and mention 
this paper. 





have an advantage proportionate to his | 


harness when she 
but the 
2:1914. 


and 


was driven 
effort cost 
She is the 
five sons 


her her foal by Mecca, 
of Nutrose, 2:22, 
that are sires. 


has 


Nell, by Hiatoga 498, dam of Amy Lee, 
2:14; Arabella, 2:26%; Cango, 2:24%; Roxie 
Lee, 2:26%. Her daughters have produc ed 


13. This has only been equaled by one 


| brood ‘mare since we began breeding the 


but I |, 
jing only 
* |her 


| wood 2223, 


war | 


Washington never had | 


| belonged to Mr. 


| 
| 


| 


|Contralto, 2:10; 





| 





\& T., 3 


| Glenview 


|Three of her sons are sires. 
|Almont Rattler, 


light-harness horse, 
after an 
almost valueless for other uses. 
by Marmaduke 6021, is the 
2%, and Nora B., 2:25. Sne 
pears first in volume 16. Her 
by Fortunatus, Nelly Wright, 
Belle C. 
2:24%, bred 


She was put to breed- 
accident had rendered 
Nell, 
dam of M., K. 








ap- 
fastest is 
by Good- 
(2:19%) and the dam of 
Cox, and owned at Butler, 
Mo. 

Pattie Buford, by Red Eagle. This mare 
Kune, near Lexington, 
and was the dam of Emma Nutwood, 
|2:24. Her daughters produced Fashion 
Maid, 2:24%, dam of Lon Kelley, 2:15%, 
and Louisa Patchen, 2:21%. Red Rose, by 
Joster D. 5696, was owned near Maryville 
in Nodaway county. She is the dam of 
Guy, 2:12; Eliza K., 2:11%; 


9014 
a4, 


Mo., 






The Bishop, 
Roxie Lee 
Old Nell. 


2:29%; 


2:26%, 
She 
Axie Lee, 


by Bay Star 11267, dam 
is the dam of Korata Lee, 
2:17%; Hastings, 2:13%; 
Joymaker, 2:15%. Sally Clinker, 2:13, was 
bred by Jim Longshore at Belton, Mo. 
She is the dam of La Netta, 2:17%, by Nor- 
val and Onoto, 2:104%, by Online. She is a 
sister to Susie B., Tot, by Dictator, 
is the mare D. L. Bourne sold to’ the 
Farm for $1,200 when she was 
carrying Northwest, 2:25% (2:15 pacing), 
and at the dispersal sale bought her back 
in foal to Patron, and got Patenter, 2:27%. 
Zingara, by 
is the dam of Aldaret, 
2:26%, by Prodigal 2680, son of Onward 
and Zebu, 2:29%, in the stud at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., and her daughter produced 
Albert Allison, 2:10%. This the Year Book 
does not give. There are several more 


2:26%4. 


|that, I think, should be in this list. I 
may. have overlooked them. Do you know 
of any? L. E. CLEMENT. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





DRAFT HORSES. + 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It takes ‘‘all 
kinds” of people to make a world; by 
parity of reasoning it would of necessity 
require about all kinds of horses to supply 
the demands of the motley crew. I rather 
imagine if one could obtain a bird’s eye 
view of all the different breeds, families, 
crosses and individual specimens that ex- 
ist at this date he would have a combina- 
tion presented for his inspection that 
would be “hard to beat.” 

Now, Governor, they’ve got me guess- 
ing! A young friend of mine permitted 
me to talk him into subscribing for the 
RURAL WORLD, but, said he, I want a 
Mambrino, Jr., mention of my horse. All 
right, says I, what kind of a horse have 
you got? Where'd you get him? How is 
he bred? Well! I fired in the questions so 
fast I soon had him “‘flUummixed,”’ but you 
ought to have seen him take me “off my 
feet’’ when he ‘‘pulled a card’ on me, 
with the legend Pasteur at the head of it. 
Well! wasn’t I right ‘in it’’ then? Why, 
I had been breakfasting, dining and sup- 
ping off Pasteur for several years. Pas- 
teur! the learned French savant, the great 
bugologist, who hunted out the particular, 
horrible monster that was responsible for 
hydrophobia—after the mad dog bit you 
—and has chased the microbe and bacillus 
and gonococcus that produce tuberculosis 
and spinal meningitis and the fashionable 
(2?) disease “‘appendicitis’’—if you've got 
money enough to pay a high-priced sur- 
geon for amputating your vermiform ap- 
pendix—otherwise its only a Psoas, or 
Iliac abscess; and a thousand and one 
other diseases that human flesh is heir to. 

While fumbling for my eyeglasses I was 
wondering what in thunder this farmer 





boy could know about Pasteur! It didn’t 


take me long after adjusting my glasses 
to find that there was : horse” in this 
“Pasture’’—that’s pretty far fetched, but 
let it go; and what @ horse! Say, people, 
it was a “horse on m« Pasteur 9489 


(15654) is an imported spx 
province La Perche, t! 
France in company with her sister prov- 
ince, La Normandie, as ation in the 
Franco-Prussian war. He was sired by 
the great Monarque 5149 ind claimed 
for his dam, the illustri 


men from the 


passed from 





Biche (15653). 


Here were two of the n elebrated of 
their kind embodied in this wonderful 
horse Pasteur. Is it any der he should 





command a king’s ransom when he was 
priced to his American haser? None 
but the best would fill bill, and he 
lerossed the turbulent Atlantic o« ean to 
| perpetuate his kind in America. He is a 
jbig fellow, a crackerjack ot only in 
| blood and breeding, bu height and 
|size. He stands full 16% |! and weighs 
1,90 pounds. He has weighed 2,060, but 
| his owner wisely, to m tion, decided 
»|that he would prove and pro- 
le *reate a stronger and better class of prog- 
jen y at the lower scale idition 
| While I couldn’t co entiously en- 
ic ourage or advise any 01 breed to this 
fellow for a light-harness or roadster 
horse, I will say, if you want a buster 
and want one bad and must have one, if 
nothing else will do you your business, 


why, here’s your chanc« 
it. I don't see how you « 
a whole lot better than 
have known the boy wh: 
all his life. He was left 
}a family of three, witha widowed mother, 
when comparatively an infant. He has 
grown to manhood and a married man’s 
estate, with a small son of his own, right 
under the observation of this community. 
He has proven himself a good son, a good 
husband and father and a good citizen. 
That class of people deserve success, and 
the concensus of opinion 
to the fact that they usually do succeed. 
George W. Stewart, that's his name, is 2% 
years and bids fair, if he takes after his 
mother or his wife’s folks, to live—as 
long as he wants to. His great grand- 
mother on his mother’s side is living in 
her 100th year of life. We buried the 
grandfather of his wife last fall—Uncle 
Jimmy McKee—at the age of 98. Should 
he unfortunately follow in his father’s 
footsteps he is destined to live but a few 
more years. Reading the RURAL 
WORLD and profiting by its precepts and 
active life in the open air, exercising and 
taking care of Pasteur and the little Pas- 
teurs that may fall to his lot, will surely 
tend to longevity, whether it is hereditary 
or not. Anson, Clark county, Mo., is 
where this combination hangs out. 
MAMBRINO, JR. 


Jump right at 
in beat it. It’s 
. bobtail flush. I 
owns this horse 
the 


COLLECTING STUD FEBS. 
Stallion owners in South Dakota are 
fairly well protected by law if they com- 
ply with its requirements, says a corre- 
spondent of the “Breeder's Gazette.” 
First, file with the county auditor a sworn 
affidavit setting forth a description of the 


the amount of service fe: 
|ord within a specified time, 
|ditions accompanying are enforced with- 
}out difficulty; at least, I have 

| known them to be disputed in court. 
knowledge alone that 
this law are being fulfilled by a 
owner in any district is of 
erful aid In collecton of fees. 





never 


stallion 
itself a pow- 


such mares as at that time appear 
safe in foal, this examination to be com- 
pleted and verified later by myself or my 
groom, My advertised terms specify that 
for mares that have been removed from 
the district or have changed ownership 


to be 


before due to foal, or have been careless- 
ly handled or abused, the service fee is at 
once due and payabl I modify these 


conditions sometimes to suit special cases 
of unforeseen accident or other misfor- 
tune, but hold to the right to enforce the 
rules as advertised if occasion and cir- 
cumstances seem to require. I have no 
difficulty in getting ready compliance on 
the part of patrons. 





SAUSTIC BALSAM CURES SWEENY. 


Norwalk, Cal., 
The Lawrence-Williams Co.,Cleveland,0O. : 
| Please send me _ descriptive circular. 
Used GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
on @ sweeny on fore shoulder of horse 
that was so bad that a man’s hand laid on 
it did not near fill it up even, and can't 
tell the horse ever had a sweeny now. 
Will the liniment cur: 
eral years’ standing in an old horse? (Yes, 
L.-W. Co.) FRANK M. WARNER. 


YOUNG 


Sept. 20, 1901. 


FEEDING THE COLT. 

In the corn-growing regions of the west 
this grain is depended upon largely for 
both summer and winter feed. If not 


for a mature horse, but to a colt it should 
be fed in moderation, says “‘American Ag- 
riculturist.” Corn is too carbonaceous to 
be fed to any growing animal exclusively. 
If fed in combination with more nitro- | 
genous foods it will be less harmful in its 
effects. 

Growth in a colt should consist largely 
of bone and muscle. Fat is not desirable. 
The question may be asked, How can we 
feed liberally and yet produce muscle in- 
stead of fat. If we study the composition 
of different feed stuffs, we find they are 
divided into two general classes: Carbo- 
hydrates or heat-forming substances, and 
nitrogenous or flesh-forming, the latter 
being composed largely of protein. Corn 
contains about 66 per cent of carbohy- 
drates to 7 per cent protein, showing that 


youngest in | 


| believe, points | 


stallion, giving age, color, pedigree and | 
the advertised terms and conditions of 
service. This affidavit is deposited in the 
county records and a certficate of pedi- 
gree is issued by the audtior, a copy of 
which must be posted in a conspicuous 
place wherever the sire may stand for 
service within the count This creates a 
prior lien on the produce of the mare for 


if placed on re- | 
and the con- | 


The | 
the preliminaries of | 


I never guarantee that a colt sha!l stand | 
up and suck or wear a certain size of 
collar or top the Chicago market at a 
given age, or any other unreasonable non- 
sense. T simply insure the mare to be 
safe in foal at a reasonable period, us- 
ually about Feb. 1. I then go the rounds 
of the stand and make a memorandum, 
with the concurrence of the owners of 


a sweeny of sev- | 


given to excess, corn is a fairly good feed | 
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a musc'e producing feed; thus to feed 
corn largely to a growing colt would ob- 
viously be a mistake Oats contain 9 per 
cent of protein and 47 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates, while wheat bran contains 122 
per cent protein and 40 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates. To combine the three will give 


much better satisfaction than to feed one 
kind of grain exclusively \ mixed feed 
is more palatable digestible 
than any other. 

Few farmers are willing to accord the 
proper value to wheat bran. They imagine 
it is so light it has but little feed 
Its greatest value is in combina- 
with other feed. It is laxative and 
in digestion. Its practical value is 
greater than its scientific value. Oil meal 
is very rich in protein, and while rather 
| expensive, a little can be fed to an ad- 
| vantage. It is laxative also and helps very 
|}much to keep the coat smooth. 

Where it can be obtained, skim milk is 
an excellent feed, especially while the colt 
is young. It sometimes happens that the 
dam does not give a sufficient quantity of 
milk. In such cases natures supply should 
be supplemented with skim milk, at least 
until the colt is old enough to eat readily. 
Its first grain should be ground and fed 
where it can eat at leisure without inter- 
ference from the dam. 

After the first few weeks of its life, it 
can easily be left in the stable during the 
day and both mare and foal be better con- 
tented. As soon as it begins to eat, a lit- 
tle clover hay should be given. An ani- 
mal should never have more food than it 


and more 


because 
value 
tion 
aids 











will eat clean before the next feed is 
| given. Regularity both in time of feeding 
and amount of feed should be strictly 
observed, 
Another matter that is apt to be over- 
| looked is that of regular exercise. A large 
|paddock should be provided where the 
|co't can be turned out daily. If more than 
fone is kept, it is safest to turn but one 
lout at a time, especially in cold weather. 
| Exercise toughens their muscles, pro- 
|motes digestion, produces an appetite, 
| purifies the blood and fortifies the system 
| against disease. 
| CARE OF STALLIONS’ HIND FEET. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: You published 


my remarks on the care of stallions’ feet. 
I did not think of it being put in print or 
I would have gone into the thing further. 
|\I have seen stallions that were apparent- 
\ly in perfect health that did not care to 


cover, and when they did they did so in 
a slow, slovenly way. Upon looking for 
lithe cause I have almost invariably dis- 
jeovered that the hind feet were so ut- 
terly out of proportion, and at such an in- 
| correct angle to the limbs they sup- 
|ported, that the strain on the joints and 
tendons, and, in fact, all through the 
}muscles of their hind parts was so great 
that they had no inclination to exert 
themselves, and unquestionably the cor- 
jrect action of the generating organs was 
jinterfered with. This is a most important 
|matter and one too often neglected, and 


all stallion 
| tion. 
the 


owners should give it 
In order to make a vigorous cover, 
animal must be in perfect comfort in 


itten- 


lits hind parts, and foals gotten by such 

horses are apt to be strong in all respects, 

with a life of usefulness before them. 
RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Most Successful Remedy 











The old —t some ly for Spovins, Ringbenes, Splints, 
| Curbs, ete. Lameneas. Relieves immediately, 
cures quic kly. p ~ bee $1, six for 85. 
Cured Spavins of Ten Years’ Standing. 

ville, Mar. 11, 1901. 
Dr Bi. J. Kendall Co., Pe St Sa. yeas 0g xi noel your Kendall's 
Bpavin Cure on a horse that had fwo Hone Spavina, and it Smevea 
4 been on him from birth, and were of ten 
case of s mare that was injured by failing thre 
ing to give bor complete your 8 ~ 
Very truly you CLARK 0. PORT. 


k your druggist for DALL’ BPAVIN CURE, 


A KE 
also **A Treatise on the Baca the Book free, or address 


| DR. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falis, Vt. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boylston Hall. 


To close out last edition this book is of- 
lfered at $1.00 cloth and 75 cents paper. 
| Send orders to author at No. 8 Exchange 
Place, Room 8, Boston, Mass. 


FOR. SALE Sites 'Brx Bayit sense Sigh 


igh, 
Sire Star Sesame 262 Dam Carlyne No. 
Clear Creek Stock Co,, 4th & Olive, st Louis 


For Sale Cheap. 


DARK GRAY JACK 


Coming five years old, 15% hands high, 
heavy bene and body. Will be fully 
guaranteed. Apply to 


Ss. S. BRANDT, 











. bridge, and am 





ors 

















it is more of a heat or fat producing than Moatgomery City, Montgomery Co.,Mo. 











Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 


BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 
Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $1.50; 
No. 2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 3 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclusive. 
Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco. 








MISSOURI STATE FAIR RACES, 


AT SEDALIA, AUG. 18 to 23, INCLUSIVE. 


FIRST DAY FOURTH DAY 








peccess $500 3 years old 300 
660 | 850 Pet. ee * 000 

Pa SECOND DAY FIPTH DAY 
2:29 Trot S 500 | 2:23 Pace................-. $500 
2:17 Pace aitnin ain 1000 2:20 Trot 500 

THIRD DAY SIXTH [ 4 

Free forall Pace 5 ~ 
S00 Tees esee = inate 7 Trot ryrtsereeeenerer soveees vee oees 


And In Addition, One Running Race Each Day. 
' Entries close June 2nd. This meeting falls in line 
8. W. Mo. Cireuit, of six continuous weeks, of which Col. John D. Moore, Rich Hill 


Mo., is Seeretary. Usual conditions prevail. For full i rs ° 
F particulars of State Fair 
Meeting address Col. J. R. RIPPEY, Secretary, Sedalia, Mo. 


COLUMBIA, MO., RACES. 


|No 1—2 


with and becomes part of 











2:45 Class Trot $1,000 F > 

N s Pace 000 
| No. 2- Class Trot 0 » — 
a r ie inns No. 7..2:25 Class Pace 400 
No. 3 Class Trot 400 ; 
No. 4 Class Trot 400 No. 82:16 Cla Pace 400 
No. 5—2:35 Class Trot . 400 «~No I r-All Pa 404 
No. 11—3-year-old and under Trot.. 400 No. 10—3-year-old and under Paces ! 

Running Races same as last year. Stakes close June 20 


For Particulars and Conditions Address 


B. E. HATTON, Secretary, Columbia, 


39 


appre ximate weight of horses, anc receive a peir by sehen Sretal rt; thre 
City tire Sou artments use Ste« 1Collars. Every farmer and te amster shc 
NTS make big money handling these col Don't dela 


day — nave money. No charge for territory. Full particulars on apy 


THE HOWELL & SPAULDING CO., Box G Caro, ‘Mich. 


25 JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Am clearing out my entire herd at a bargain, for the reason that I b t 
n con tec tion with Shorthorns and Berkshires. Write for information. oie, 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 


THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM. 


The Leaders of High-Class Stallions in America. 


We import and sel] more German Coach Stallions than all othe. . 
combined. We imported more German Coach Stallions from 1893 to 
1897 than all others combined. We make a specialty of the great 
breed of German Coach pte four importations in thirteen 
months, and another on the way. horses are al) finished and high 
actors. Two hundred Black Hecmane, German Coachers and Belgium 
Stallions on hand. Wecan suit any buyer in America. Terms to suit 


the buyer. 
J. CROUCH & SON, 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


Missouri. 


Steel met Collars 


sot gall Fay pulders; 
“Hundreds of teati 











Invested in a pair of 
Howell's Cageanente 









£& 





lars. 
































Our carriages and harness, sold direct from our 
factory at wholesale prices, save you two profits. 
We have sold more carriages ‘direct than any 
other house in the world, because ours is the 
Moat Liberal Offer and Complete 
Written Guarantee ever made by 
any Responsible Manufacturer. 
Our goods have a yoy that we 
will uphold. Our pian is fully ex- 
plained in our illustrated catalogue, 
SENT FREE 
how you buy, y 
It describes veb * lowest prices ever offered. Write now. 
mbua, She. 
Western Office ond | Dis satbeting He uls, 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS co. 
te to the nearest office—8T, LOUIS or COLUM 


STALLIONS. | 
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Se 
PAPI POO 


Limestone — Farm) _MONCOLD, 28625, 


Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred son 
WOODSPRITE of the great Onward, as his dam was that 








ire of Hall Frey 











2:18%, Miss Liter 8%, Woodchiet greatest of all brood 

Lucy Tate 2:24% “Minnie Davis 5 the 1 a ao 
trotters. Sired by Nutwood 600: ‘i e dam of Aleyone, Alcantara, etc., 
Willie Wilkes 2:28, by George Wilkes 519, | Whose records as producing sires are un- 


second dam Lady Southworth, 
brino Patchen, 
Mark Time, 
brood mare 


fae : by Mam- 
third dam Puss Prali, by vel RR a 
All three dams in the great Rose, whose first, 
bros list. $15 to insure mare in /|@re all in the great brood mare table. 
oal, M £ > race 20 
LIMESTONE ARTIST e pn ng Rae a matinee race record on 
Artist Montrose 61, dam Maud Wallace |® Very Slow track of 2:264. He 1s blooa 
‘81, by Kentucky Bird, by Fayette Den- | bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 


|mark 60, by Washington Denmark 6, |the best ac c 
seaun® dems Reown Wer wk le Gaede t action and his colis cannot be 


surpased. Mongold’s dam is Monitor 


second and third dams 


989, sired 


|Denmark, by Prince Denmark Jr., by | eaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad- 
Ww ene Denmark 64; $15 to insure ;4ress or call upon 
mare in fc . oe 

LIMESTONE MAMMOTH 298, the | ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Mo. 


noted show and jennet jack, son of Su- | 
perior Mammoth 124, the World's Fair | 


premium jack, 1893, will be used for jen- Wilkesgold 26360, 





nets only; $40 for jack colt; $20 for jen- 


net colt. Other good jacks for mares at 
usual rates. Good grass and water 5 cents 
per day. Address L. M. MONSEES By Red Wilkes, who divides honors with 


) 
SONS, Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. Onward as a sire of speed—both by the 


1902--MONWARD 18417-1902. 


Sired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky | 


great George Wilkes, 2:22. Red Wilkes 
has sired over 100 with records better 





than 2:30, and has sired over 70 daughters 
that have produced sons and daughters 
with records better than 2:30, ilkes- 
| gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose first, 
second and third dams have all produced 


Prince 2470, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- | besser ian 2:30 speed, and are all in the 

: ‘ _ | grea rood mare table. Wilkesgold has 
wn o dam by Hamble tonian 10. Mon ja, record of 2:34%, but has been eimed in 
ward's dam by Monitor 1327, sire of | 2:25 and is Rag speedy. e is a beauti- 
George Bennen, 2:17%4; Queen T., 2:26%; |ful brown, 15% hands high, good bone and 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams cavy Quarters, blocky built. He will 


stand at my farm three miles north of 


of Teah, 2:114%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- | | Wentzville. For terms call upon or ad- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is a | dres a, at, EISENBATH, osephville, 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen- | t. Charles Co., 2 





did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the bill for 
any purpose the horse market demands. 
He is one of the best bred stallions, as 
well as one of the best individuals in the 
West. Call at my stable, or address Dr, 
William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 


Mondorf 22009, 


By Allandorf 2:19%, son of the great mi 
ward; Allandorf’s dam Alma Mater, the 
most successful speed-producin 

ter of Mambrino Patchen, havin 
jof her get in the 2:30 list; Mondorf’s dam 
{by Monitor 1827, a well-known sire of 
| seed by Merchant, son of Belmont, and 
both of their dam’s daughters of Mam- 





RED ROY, 2:24 4 


By Red Heart, 2:19, the sire of on in |brino Chief. Mondorf is the sire of 
Shot, $204 aka ll thee Den Dee | prime, ca 2:21. He is 16 hands, blood 
C, with six in the list. RED ROY’S |bay, great style, has a record of 2:34%, 


breeding is the best the land affords. He 
is a race horse, and his get shows that 
he transmits speed to a remarkable de- 
gree. He will make the season at the 
Heinemann Farm, 20 miles from 8t. 
Louis, at $25, to insure mare in foal, due 

when mare shows to be in fo Also 
Colts by Red Roy, 3 and 4 years old, for 
sale. Address HENRY HEINEMANN 
Ballwin, Mo. 


Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEER 31500, by Expedition, 2: 


|but has trotted in Matinee races better 

|than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonable 
terms at my stables near Troy, Mo. Ad- 
pee ae H. MOORE, Troy, Lincein 
'o., Mo. 


WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander’s Abdallah 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 192 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He is over 16 
hands and has the fine style of the Bel- 








son of the great Electioneer. Ex 

tion’ s dam Lady Russell by Taschen. mont family. Address 

ond dam ss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 12, 

Lady Russell has four in the list, and is W. F. SCHADE, 


full sister to Maud §&., 2: . Blecteer’s 
dam is Monitor Rose, by onitor 1327; 
second dam Bay Dixie, by Abdallah, Jr. 

son of Alexander's Abda lah; hint "dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, by Pilot, Jr., 12 (fuil 
sister to Tackie, 2:26, dam of Pilot Me- 


Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 





SURPOL,* 2:10 


jum). The decbiiae’ up of the blood of |Surpol, with a race record of 2:10, and 
that great action controller, Pilot, Jr., ¢ . ° scat . 
combined with that of the greatBlection- | ‘Tal of 2:06%; sired by Blectricity 5344, 


eer, ought to make of LECTEER a 
most prepotent trotting sire. He is 15% 
hands, color brown, trotting action un 
surpassed. 


MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 


record 2:17%; dam Sallie Benton (4), 
2:17%, world’s champion in 1884, 1885, 1886. 
For terms address 


Alexander & Renshaw, Tipton, Mo. 








Boy, 2:08), dam by Monitor 1327, the sire = 
ge igo, Rennen, 217%, ete. etc, second | Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL,§33727, 
° vera 
in the list by Alexander's Abdallah, the |®!red by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mon- 
a “. Ng tg By Mai .. Mengraten + sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
ands, 4 ay, gen 4 style and | fi tylish, i Ss. i 
with the’ best’ action. aes Set pee- ne, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 


mium as roadster stallion in °nis class at t |16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 


the last, Bt. Legis Fair. Both these stal- |anywhere. You have but to look at him 
lions wil! stand for the season of 1902 at | b s 

the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the si eo me,  Serms enesedaay. E> 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis | ©T@. reas 


County. Electeer at $20, and Mon ngrattan 
at $15.00, one-half to be paid at +» = | 
service, ‘the other half when mare os 
in foal. se terms will be rigid 
hered -. _ Fo: ‘or further particulars a bor | 
COLMAN STOCK care of 


| D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 





| PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea- 
son of 1902. For tabulated pedigree and 








F 
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terms address L. E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo 
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e | Cherokee Lady, you are right about our 
dear editor's patience. I sometimes won- 
ome Circle der will it, can it, last, to go through with 
4 what I am sure she has to contend with? 
But then I know she is made up of a bun- 

THE HELPER. dle of patience and endurance. 
L. H. Linton, many thanks, I will do 
She is a woman—one in whom all I can to have that reunion, but surely 

The springtime of her childish years Ina May must be our president 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, Martha, | hope we will meet at the re 
Though knowing well that life hath room |union and have a great long talk ove! 
For many blights and many tears past events. I am sure I shal: enjoy that 

| visit with you. 

Great feelings hath she of her own, | Mattie B., I would be glad to call on 
Which lesser souls may never know; }you if I should ever go to see my dear 
God giveth them to her alone, fr.end, Mrs. Schattner, again, which, I 
And sweet they are as any tone |tear, will not be soon, as my health is 
Wherewith the wind may choose to |very poor, and | doubt if | will be able to 
blow | make the trip again. i have been for two 
nto ig and am still under the doctor's 
Yet in herself she dwelleth not, ~ ire am able to be out of bed, but 
Although no home were half so fair; lam far from being well. You go over to 
No simplest duty is forgot, see Mrs. Schattner and let her tell you 
Life has no dim and lowly spot lof some of our happy youthful times 
That doth not in her sunshine share. laway back years ago in our dear Louis- 
| ville, Ky., homes. She will be delighted to 
ehe doth little kindnesses over w.th you, she never forgets 


Which most leave undone, or despise; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteemed in her eyes. 


Blessing she is; God made her so, 
4nd deeds of week-day holiness 
all from her noiseles as the snow, 
Nor has she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 
—James Russell Lowell 





Written for the RURAL WORLD 
TIME WASTERS 


There is prevalent a feeling that one | wish you couid all see my lovely flow- 
should always be glad to see one’s ,@rs ‘nm the yard. They are so beautiful 
friends; and one should if the friend and so sweet. They need my care, which 
shows the spirit of true friendship; but { am not able to give thém, for having 
there are many calls by so-called friends been sick so long I am not strong enough 
that are aimless and at inopportune times to care for them as I could wish, but they 
If a woman has a washing to do and a will bloom without any care more than I 
dinner to prepare, a neighbor or friend ®8#ve them last fall a siaieiaiaiitl 
may call early in the morning, and so pro- Fayette Co., Il. ROSA AUTUMN. 
long her stay as to seriously interfere (a 
with the household plans of ths busy Written for the RURAL WORLD 
woman j SMALL ECONOMICS 

Many women rush into a neighbor's | —— 
house on some errand, protesting that} ‘To enable her to have any lelsure for | 
they haven't a moment to stay. No, no, reading and improvement, the busy house- 
they can't sit down It may be a few keeper on the farm must learn to econo- 
minut s after eight in the morning when mize her time in every way possible, and 
they call, and be nearly eleven o'clock Must plan her work ahead. 
when they depart. The neighbor called I read of one woman who sad she had 
upon will then have to rush to get the | been a schoolma’am before her marriage, 
dinner ready. In the most of cases the and still made use of the written pro- 
ecailing neighbor had so planned her work #8ram, making out a program for a week 
that she has not been inconvenienced. It |ahead. While I do not have a written pro- 
is a positive unkindness to thus trespass Sram, yet I have a definite plan for each 
on a busy woman’s time when she is un- | day’s work and meals for several days 
prepared. We are not censuring those |advance, subject, of course, to variations 
short calls which change the tenor of to suit the circumstances that may arise. | 
one’s thought; but if you go to make a For example, if we have peas for dinner 
long morning call when your hostess is | Monday, I will plan to have beans for | 

let her understand the ; Tuesday, potatoes on Wednesday, etc., 


not expecting you, 
situation at once. It will save her fret, 
worry and labor. 

Time can never be restored, yet how 
recklessly we spend not only our own, but 
that of our friends. If we were not so 
prodigal of our friends’ time, we might 
many times have a more hearty welcome, 
It is hard to smile radiantly on and to 
greet cheerily those .chronic time | 
wasters. 

The follow ng little incident in the life 
of Benjamin Franklin shows us why he 
accomplished so much. His philosophy is 
hard to adopt, because prone to be 
such moral cowards. 

A time-waster who had been dawdling 
for an hour in the front store of Frank- 
lin'’s newspaper establishment, at length 
asked, “‘What is the price of that book?” 
“One dollar,” replied the clerk. ‘One dol- 
lar!” echoed the lounger; ‘‘can’t you take 
less than that?” “One dollar is the pr’ce,” 
was the answer. 

The would-be purchaser looked over the 
vooks on sale a while longer, and then in- 


one of 


we are 


quired: “Is Mr. Franklin in?" ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
the clerk, ‘the is very busy in the press- 
room.” ‘Well, I want to see him," per- 


~isted the man. The proprietor was called, 
the stranger asked: ‘What is the 
Franklin, that you can take 


and 
lowest, Mr. 


for that book?” “One dollar and a quar- 
ter,” was the prompt rejoinder. “One 
dollar and a quarter! Why, your clerk 


asked me only a dollar just now.”’ “True,” 
said Franklin, ‘‘and I could have better 
afforded to take a dollar than to leave my 
work.” The man seemed surprised; but, 
wishing to end a parley of his own seek- 
ing, he demanded: ‘Well, come, now, tell 
me your lowest price for this book.” ‘One 
dollar and a half,’’ replied Franklin. “A 
dollar and a half! Why, you offered it 
yourself for a dollar and a quarter.” 
“Yes,”’ said Franklin, coolly, ‘‘and I could 
better have taken that price then than a 
dollar and a half now.” 

The man silently laid the money on the 
counter, took the book, and left the store, 
having received a salutary lesson from a 
master in the art of transmuting time, at 
will, into either wealth or wisdom. 

There is a moral for us in this story who 
are apt to go at unseasonable hours to 
visit friends, and to us who are so stupid 
that we can’t see that our busy neighbor 
would love us more if we made a pro- 
tracted call when her hands weren't qu'te 
so full. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ROSA AUTUMN’S TALK. 


How sad it is to know that another one 
of our beloved Home Circle has been call- 
ed to leave us to join those of our Circle 
who have gone to the Heavenly Circle. 
We miss them here, but we are assured 
they are far more happy in the Circle 
above. Miss Eleanor Parker, you have 
our sincere sympathy in your bereave- 
ment. I know how to sympathize with 
you in the loss of a mother, as I had to 
part with my mother years ago. Now, 
you must try to be in our beloved H. C. 
as often as you can to fill that dear moth- 
er’s place with us. We will always be 
glad to have you with us. 

Mrs. M. A. Bucknell, we are glad to see 
you in your place again. We miss you 
when you are absent so long. 


| talkc it 
janything, 
| happy girlhood days, 
|joyed with there in 
|tucky homes. 
Louisa Miller, 
Cirele again; 
letter so much in the 


pertaining to her 


many of which I en- 


especially 


her our dear Ken- 


you in 
enjoyed 


I was glad to see 
often I 
issue of March 


| 
| 
jour come 


|} your 
12. 


Ina been looking for that 


Cirele; let us have 


have 
in our 


May, 
|promised story 
it soon. 
Why 
Pauline 
We would be 
from her 


we 


never hear from our dear 
? What is the matter? 
glad an article 
Circle. 


do 
any 


we 
more 
so to see 


in our 


never waiting until within an hour or two 
of dinner before I begin to plan what | 
shall have, and I always gather the beans 
and peas the evening before wanted, 
them for cooking, and put them on 
to cook when I begin breakfast, and by 9 
ck I have them cooked and dished in 
— dish, over which I turn a plate, 
Wrap a towel around the dish and set it 
on the hearth, and then I can sit 
|down to cool and rest before dinner. By 
lkeeping pickles and some kind of sauce 
| ready, with plenty of milk, butter and 
canned fruit—without which I shou'd find 
it hard to get along—one can soon get up 
a meal for unexpected company. 





pre- 


pare 





lo" 
be 


stove 





We never use meat for our own family 
during the summer, but by having saus- 
age cooked and put up we can have it 


ready in five minutes, and it is generally a 
treat, as it is just as good as fresh. I 
will give our method of cooking sausage 
if desired; never fry it. 

We never have warm supper during hot 
weather, always preparing enough at din- 
and as all our vegetables are 


we 


ner, 


season- 
ed wth butter and cream, they are pal- 
atable enough to eat cold. As we live in 
the fruit belt, we never eat a meal with- 


out one or 
I made 


more kinds of fruit. 

dresses for the gir's, aged 9 and 
13, of very heavy unbleached muslin, mak- 
ing the waist double of the new goods, 
and colored them a beautiful dark brown, 
and had the neatest looking and the near- 
est approach to the old hand-made linsey 
of 20 years ago that could be obtained, as 
|the coloring th'ckens the goods until it is 
| almost impervious to the cold winds of 
| winter, and at a total cost of 70 cents for 
the two, which the dye. The 
{younger girl wore her dress four months 
before it had to be washed, when I again 
gave it another dye bath, half strength, 
when presto! it is like new. By using a 
I'ghter weight muslin long aprons can be 
made and colored cardinal or turkey red, 
and one will outlast three made of calico. 
I purchased some muslin of about the 
same weight as that which flour 
sacks are made, and by coloring the tops 
red and linings dark, covered two thread- 
bare quilts at a total cost of 70 cents, and 
they are very pretty, too. 
| If you make garments of the muslin, 
they should be made before coloring, be- 
ing then much easier to sew, and the 
thread then co'ors with the goods. 

I colored some of the small scraps red 
and blue, and pieced some pretty and ser- 
viceable chair cushions that will bear a 
tussle at the hands of the small boy of 
the family. 
| Hoping I 
| 
| 





includes 


from 


have not occupied too much 
space, 
; benefited some suggestion offered, I 
will again in the near future 
tell the sisters how we make a success of 
the poultry on the farm; also how we 
make gi't-edge butter and give some ex- 
cellent home remedies. 
Texas Co., Mo. ANNIE HOFFARTH. 


by 
come 


HOW TO CLEAN 
A reader of 


A FEATHER BED. 
the Home Circle wishes to 
have directions given for cleaning a 
feather bed. The experience of those who 
have been successful will be gratefu'y re- 
ceived by this reader. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
Up’’ the beat remedy for Children Peething 





HOW’S THIS! 


we offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
wured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo,O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
<heney for the last 15 years, 
nim perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. 

Walding, Kinnan & 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 

acting directly upon the blood and mu- 

cous surfaces of the system. Price 75c per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 
free. 

Halls Family Pills are the best. 


Marvin, 


and believe 


Wholesale | 


TO STARCH LACE. 

To make the starch properly mix it 
w th enough cold water to make a smooth 
paste. All cold water till it looks like 
milk and water, and then boil it in an 
enameled saucepan till it is perfectly 
transparent, stirring carefully all the 
time. While the starch is cooiing squeeze 
'the lace through soapsuds to remove all 
dirt, and rinse in clear water. If you 
;wish it to be white, add a little blue to 
|the starch; if ivory white, omit the blue, 
{and, if yellow tinged, add a few teaspoon- 
fuls of clear coffee. Dip the lace in the 
starch, squeeze as dry as possible, roll in 
a clean towel till half dry, and then 
spread on the ‘roning table, carefully 
pulling it into shape and pinning down a!l 
points. Good lace should never be ironed, 
and if carefully pulled into shape will not 
need it. 





and that some one may have been 


and | 


| IF I WERE YOU 


If | were and had a fr'end 
Who called a pleasant hour to spend, 


you, 


I'd be polite enough to Say, 
“Ned, vou may choose what games we'll 
play!" 

That's what I'd do, 

If I were you 
if lL wer yu, and went to school, 
I'd ney eak the smallest rule; 
And i d be my teacher's joy 
To say she had no better boy 

And ‘twould be true, 

If 1 were you 
If | were you, I'd always tell 
The truth, no matter what befell; 
For two things only I despise— 


A coward heart and telling lies; 
And you would too, 

If I were you. 
It I 
To do the 


Though since I 


I'd 
things | 


my best 
suggest; 
but me, 


were you, try 

here 
am no one 
well, you see, 


I'd do 


I cannot very 
Know what 
If | were you 


—Selected. 


RURAL WORLD 
EQUESTRIENNE. 


| Written for the 


AN OLD 


read of one of our 


horseback 


Some time ago I 
writer's experience in riding. 
It carried me back to my girlhood days. I 
| de lighted in riding and I captured several 
the City Fair. 
and west of 


City a young horse 


Montgomery 
one-half 
| Montgomery I broke 
to ride and didn’t I ride though; 
no grass grew under my horse's feet after 
I had a gate to open on 
One morning my horse 
away from me while I was closing the 
Away he went to the college, rider- 
book satchel and dinner pail 
horn. I followed walk'ng, 
}mad as I could be. The teacher sent a 
back with my expecting 
find a crippled girl, as the reins 
| were as if I had been thrown. 

But really how a lady can 
retain her astride. I like 
a saddle with a braces 
one in the saddle. 

The other day I 
an errand to 


|premiums at 


ji lived two miles 


to school, 


I mounted him 


my road to school. 
got 
gate 
with the 


the saddle 


ess, 
on 
| scholar horse, 
| him to 
up 
I do not see 
and ride 
leaping horn. It 


grace 


had 
a ne ghbor's. 


an occasion to go 


My daugh- 


| 
on 


| ter said: ‘I will get the sadd'e horse and 
|jyou can ride.” I said, “All right.” I 
had told her how I used to ride, and that 
|I could almost spring into the saddle from 
the ground. Well, she brought the horse 
and I could not mount her until I got up 
lon the fence’ higher than the horse. I 
|}have not ridden much for eight years, But 
when [ started off I felt as young as I 
used to be 

Several years ago my husband and I 
took an outing and went overland to Se- 


| daliz . 
day, 


Mo. 
and 


We traveled all day Sun- 
near Rocheport we met a pro- 
cession of young people on horseback—la- 
and gentlemen—coming from church, 
had very fine saddle horses, too. A 
| buggy would not last long or a person, 
either, that rode in one over those hills 
and rocks. That night we camped in a 
walnut grove. It in the fall. Our 

were tired, and were we. It 
| was a lonely p!ace. We had a box on the 
| back of the spring wagon 
|to eat in, and one of them was so tired 
|she would not eat. We tied the other one 
and let the other graze on the 
being my first experience in 
I went to bed .th’nking of rob- 
| bers everything horrible. Away in 
|the night the tired horse came to the box 
on the back of the wagon to eat her corn. 
|She would bear down on the 
|the corn off, and shook us up, so I 
| frightened. | always envied the occu- 
| pants of a mover wagon before that trip, 
but I have no desire to travel that way 
any more. I am a coward when night 
comes. The trip was full of interest in 
daytime and full of fear at night. I vow- 
ed if L got home alive [I would not travel 
that way again. My husband wanted me 
to return on the train, but I would not 


one 


des 


Some 


was 
| horses so 


for our horses 


| to a tree, 
|grass. It 
| camping, 
| and 


ears to bite 
awoke 


eave him to come home alone. He laugh- 
jed at me, 

I say, push the button, Ina May. I knew 
you would make a worthy suggestion. 
What does our editor think of the but- 
ton? Oh, we will have such a grand time! 
| My remedy for ants in the cellar is to 
|sprinkle dry salt in the bottom of the 


cellar freely. 
MRS. EMMA SEE ROBERTS. 
Audrain Co., Mo. 





LOOK OUT, BOYS. 

Humor brightens up the world, and fills 
it with good cheer and sunshine, but teas- 
ing spoils the enjoyment of some one. 

The teaser is not always ill-natured, 
| perhaps not often so. He steps on the 
toes of the dog that is trying to take a 
nap, ti!l the patient creature gets up and 
changes his position. He puts the kitten 
in the crotch of the apple tree and looks 
on complacently while the old cat howls 
dismally over her darling’s danger. He 
makes fun of his small brother's ging- 
ham apron till the little fellow goes wail- 
jing to his mother to beg for a coat and 
|trousers. He hectors and annoys every 
jliving thing that comes near him, with- 
out perhaps a bit of malice in it all, but 
jthere is a heap of unkindness in it.— 
| Young People’s Weekly. 





\ FINE KIDNEY 


REMEDY. 





Mr. A. 3. Hiteheock, East Hampton, 
Conn. (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from Widney or Bladder Disease will 
write him he will tell him what he used. 
He has notning to sell or give; only 4di- 
rects you to a simple home cure that 
does the work. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


The juice of the lemon diluted with four 
times its bulk of warm or cold water and 
drauk without sweetening haif an hour 
before eating will afford great relief in 
some forms of dyspeps'a because of the 
increased flow of saliva which the citric 
acid contained in the lemon produces. 
Prepared in the same way, if taken early 
in the morning and just before going to 
bed at night, it is an excellent and harm- 
less stimulant for a torpid liver. A still 
better but more disagreeable way of pre- 
paring it for the same purpose is to make 
a cold decoction of boneset, strain and to 
each pint*add the juice of three lemons. 
Drink a few swallows after eating and 
| om retiring at night. 











ANY LADY 


Wanting a good Conk Book made up of — 
mon —s receipts an¢ no French jargon, co 
piled by the best housekeeper in the ehole 
country,can bave it sent free be enclosing 
two 2-cent stamps for postage. Address 


Majestic Manufacturing Co.,St. Louis. 














Written for the RURAL WORLD 
FROM EBASTERN ILLINOIS. 


and say a few words. To Blue 
say, certainly I would like a slip of that 
and will gladly give one in return. 
| When I read “Wife of Sorghumite’s” 
| Febr uary letter I just wanted to put on 





cactus, 


my bonnet and go right out a 


| 

| Sowers, bushes and vines. “Dear me!” 
| some one whispers, “Another flower 
| crank!" Yes, I own it. But are they not 


beauties af God’s own 
why not talk of them, love them, 
have them, 

Here’s my hand, 
farm, too. I know 
quirements, also Just now 
I am listening to the bleat'ng of the sheep 
and little lambs, In front of my window 
flock of beautiful P. Cochin hens; 
just beyond them is another flock of 8. P. 
Hamburgs; then out about the barn is a 
lovely group of little Jersey calves, These 
are beauties the city folks cannot enjoy. 

I am for a button, and vote one for 
Rosa Autumn as president of the reun on 


yes, and 


Nina S., I live on a 


its pleasures. 


is a 


too, 


whether I am able to go or not. I cannot 
he!p thinking of the basket I read of so 
much. MRS. E. B. SMOOT. 


Vermilion Co., Ill. 


WHY HE DIDN'T JUMP. 
Pat's Wages Went 


Up with the Speed of 


Train 

Here is one that a young man who 
knows a good story when he hears it, 
heard one railroad man tell another in 
a depot up the line the other day: 

“We picked up a new Irishman some- 
where up-country, set him to work brak- 
in’ on a construction train at 3 cents a 
mile for wages. One day when him an’ 
me was on the triin she got away on one 
o them mountai: grades, and the first 
thing we knowed she was flyin’ down the 
track at about ninety miles an hour, with 
nothin ‘in sight but the ditch and the 
happy huntin’ grounds when we come to 
the end. I twisted ‘em down as hard as I 
could ali along the tops, and then of a 
sudden I see Mike crawlin’ along toward 
the end of one of the cars on al fours 
with his face the color of milk. I thought 


he was gettin’ re 
his finish if he did 


dy to jump, and I see 


AINSL EE’S | MAG: AZINE 
tains an article of 
“Divorce and the F: 
Stickney Grant, 


for April con- 
startl ng importance, 
iumily,”’ by Rev. Percy 
one of the most influen- | 
tial Episcopal clergymen in New York. 
This study of the most int mate and 
grave problem of American society is re- 
markably frank. ‘‘Along the Mississippi,”’ 
|by John Swain, is a, attract.vely 
written description of ways of the 
river and the people 
beside it from Elk Lake 
New Orleans. The i'‘lustratons from 
photographs have great variety and in- 
terest. “Indian Children at School,’ by 
Anne O'Hagan, is another well illustrated 
article that should have particular in- 
terest for women readers, “A Penny 
Saved Is a Penny Got,’ by John Gilmer 
Speed, is a very readable account of 
the savings banks of the United States, 
showing their enormous importance in 
the financial weight of the country. ‘The 
Brass Band,’ by Harvey Sutherland, is a 
picturesque and humorous study of that 
most individual of American institutions 
in which over one million peop!e are per- 
sonally interested.—Street & Smith, Pub- 
| tehors, New York. 


very 
the 


to the harbor of 





| COLDS.—The most severe cold taken at 
| the start can be routed by the use of 


= and hot lemonade, but they 


nouid be taken on retiring and the pa- 
tient should remain in bed all the next 
day in a well-heated room. The juice of 


a lemon, half a teaspoonful of glycerine, 
the white of egg and four table- 
spoonfu's of granulated sugar beaten to- 
gether to a smooth compound will afford | 
great relief in hoarseness. 


one 


No doubt there are many others like 
myself (in this one respect) who 
would rather read and listen to 
others than be heard or seen. 
But as Blue Bells has pointed me 
out, and even named me, I wi'l rise up | 


Bells I will | 
}must not only lay a great many eggs, but | 


nd see those | 


creation? Then | 


something of its re- | 


‘*Mike,’ I says, ‘for God's sake don’t 
jump.’ 

“He clamps his fingers on the runnin’ 
board to give him « chance to turn round, 
and, lookin’ at me contemptuously, an- | 
swers: | 

‘Jump, is it! Do yez think I'd be afther 
jumpin’ an’ me makin’ money as fas as 
| am?’ "'"—Portland Oregonian. 


that live on it and | 





Poultry 





SUCCESS WITH POULTRY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We kept but | 
three dozen pullets during the past winter 
and have gotten more eggs than we have 
when we had 100 hens. And although we 
have had practically but one cockerel 
with them we have had fewer unfertile 
eggs than usual, the eggs hatching re- 
markably well; one hen hatching all the 
eggs she had in her nest. C. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


LOUIS POULTRY SHOW. 
Readers of the RURAL WORLD will be 
interested in the announcement that the 
St. Louis Fanciers’ Association is to give 
its eighth exhibition of poultry, pigeons 
and pet stock in St. Louis beginning De- 
cember 29, 1902, and continuing until and 
including January 8, 1908. These exhibi- 
tions in the past have brought together 
the very best of breeders in the country, 
and there is every reason to look forward 
to the coming one as a supreme effort on 
the part of the management to eclipse 
their splendid record. The eyes of the en- 
lire world are turned to the World's Fair 
City, and happenings there in the poultry 


TUE ST. 


way, as in all other lines of legitimate 
pursuits, wiil attract widespread atten- 
t«n. To take part in such an exhibition 


wil redound to the eredit and standing of 
its participants; to achieve success there 
will mean fame and fortune as well. This 
timely announcement will enable all lov- 
ers of the feathered tribe to amply perfect 
arrangemencs ts be present with their 


birds. 

The annual meeting of the association 
was held in St. Louis on March 7 last. 
The 


result of the eleetion of officers was 
as follows: Irestdent, Henry Steinmesch; 
treasurer, R. ©. H. Hallock; secretary, 
John A. Francisco; poultry judge, Sharp 
Butterfield. 


WHAT IS GOOD LAYING? 


A subscriber ‘of the ‘Home 
Farm” writes to ask how many 
eggs a year should a good hen lay. We 
believe it possible to devetop hens that 
will lay 200 eggs a year, but a flock will 
not average that number, since there are 


and 





| so many little things with which one has 
j}to contend. Still, we should not expect 
| too much, and if an entire flock will aver- 
lage 175 eggs a year there cou'd be no rea- 
-| son for complaint. We should not, under 
lany circumstances, keep a hen that did 
| not lay 150 eggs, unless, perhaps, she be 
jan exceptionally fine specimen which we 
wanted to keep for exhibition purposes. 


in order to be profitable, 


Good hens, 
them during the fall and 
| winter months. In order to develop the 
| best each hen must be carefuly 
watched, and those that fail should be at 
once fattened and sent to market. 


jthey must tay 


layers 


WHITES VS. COLORED CHICKENS. 


attention 
is an in- 
that the 

ground 
Johns in 


This subject is claiming wide 

jall over the country, where there 
terest in poultry, and we believe 
white plumage man is gaining 
constantly, writes Mrs. D. M. 

“Poultry Topics.”’ 
few years since the country 
with a powerful wave of popularty for 
the Barred Plymouth Rock, which we ad- 
mit is yet a very popular breed, but we 
believe and have figures and facts to con- 
firm our belief that the White Plymouth 
Rock is constantly taking the lead over 
the Barred. They possess all the good 
points of the barred, with the added ad- 
vantage of beauty of white plumage and 
as better egg producers. One fact point- 
ing to their increasing popularity 
}enormous prices now being paid for good 
breeding stock. For example, a pen of 
|seven birds sold for $500. 
| the largest sum paid for this number of 


| 


was swept 


| fowls, and many other breeders are sell- 
jing their stock of this breed at fancy 
prices, 


Then of the Wyandotte family there are 
several different branches, but we see the 
White Wyandotte outstripping the 
jin the race for popularity, 
eral-purpose fowl, they have a strong 
hold. The same may be said of the 
Asiatic breeds. In the Cochin family the 
White Cochins for some years were a very 
weak class, but are now coming to the 
front grandly, and what wonder, great 
white beauties, and they lay such quanti- 
ties of large brown eggs in the cold 
weather, for their heavy plumage pre- 
vents the cold from chilling them as it 
does other breeds, and so with the lordly 
|Langshan. While the white is a compar- 
atively new breed it is a very much 
sought after breed, and so with Leghorns, 
Javas, Minorcas, Game and others. People 
ire favoring the white plumage, it is 
more beautiful, makes a much nicer car- 
cass when dressed, and, not the last fact, 
is much heavier dressed. 


others 
and as a gen- 


THE POULTRY BUSINESS. 





A census report lately issued 
|that of the 5,739,657 farms in the 
| States, 5,096,252 reported poultry. The to- 
tal number of fowls three months old 
|and over reported was as follows: 

Chickens, including guinea fowls, 233,- 
598,085; turkeys, 6,599,367; geese, 5,676,863; 
ducks, 4,807,358. 

The numbers of nearly all these classes 
jof poultry are smaller, reported in 
+1900, than in 189, owing to the fact that | 
‘n 1890 they reported fowls of whatever 
age, while in 190 only those three 
months old and over were reported. 

The eggs produced in 1900 were 1,293,- | 
819,186 dozen, against 819,722,916 dozen in 
| 1890. The increase in the number of eggs 
|produced rather than increase in the 
|number of different kinds of fowls marks 
the progress of this branch of the indus- 
| try. 

The value of poultry on hand June 1, 
1900, was $85,794,996; the value of poultry 
raised in 189 was $136,891,877, and the 
value of eggs produced in 1890 was $144,- 


shows 


as 


286,158. 
| The total income derived by the farm- 
jers from their poultry industry in 1890, 


|representing the total value of the eggs 
| produced, as well as the poultry raised, 

Was $281,178,085. This total makes the 
|poultry industry one of the largest con- 
nected with agriculture. 

The foregoing figures go not include 
any statistics of poultfy and eggs raised 
outside of the farms and ranges. 

Iowa leads the states in the number of 
chickens, including guinea fowls, having 
| 18,907,¢ Illinois is second with 16,600,- 

728. Texas leads in the number of tur- 
|e ys, with 648,671; Missouri is second, 
| with 456,665. Kentucky leads in the num- 
|ber of geese, having 541,576; Missouri is 
second, with 428,307. Iowa raises the larg- 
est number of ducks, reporting 487,752; 

Illinois second, with 362,857. Iowa _ re- 
| 
| 





ports the largest value of poultry on 
hand June 1, 1900, $6,535,464; Illinois second 
with $6,415,033; I'linois reports the largest 
value of poultry raised in 1890, $11,307,799; 
Iowa second, with $9,491,819. 

Iowa reported the greatest number of 


eggs produced, 99,621,720 dozen Tilinois 
reports the second largest number, 86,- 
402,670. 





CROP-BOUND TURKEYS. 





In the spring when turkeys begin to 
|roam the fields there will occasionally be 
one get crop-bound by eating long, dry 
post roots or some substance which 
they cannot digest and which packs in 
jtheir crops, prevent'ng any food from 
;passing down, and the bird will eat until 
| its crop ds completely packed. If you nd 
ja turkey standing drooped or stretching 
jits neck trying to swallow, catch the 
bird and examine it; if the crop is full 
and hard, the breath sour and very of- 
fensive, you may be sure there is trouble; 
but if found before their system gets 
deranged you can usually cure them by 
taking a sharp knife, open a place in 
the crop and take out all food, wash out 
with warm water and sew up the wound, 
then keep on soft food for a few days, 
says the ‘“Record.”’ 

The best preventive of all disease, in- 
cluding crop-bound, is plenty of crushed 
oyster shells; keep it before them all the 
time. 

With feed so scarce and high-priced 
it is not likely our turkeys will be too 
fat th's spring. Corn, cookcd oats and 
bran scalded make a very good variety of 
food for all breeding stock. 


SOFT FOODS. 


A great deal is written about soft 
foods, and there is a trouble which usual- 


ly comes with it. There is such a wide de- 





gree of difference in the degree of 
softness that one will have to 
know what it is before determining on 
| sot food, says the ‘‘Homestead.”” Grain 
|should be scattered far and wide for 





fowls or in I'tter so they will have to do 
more or less hunting for it, and so they 
wil get it in a more moderate manner. 
Soft food is fed in a different manner, 
and it should never be sloppy. Were it not 
for the fact that some kinds of food prod- 
ucts cannot be easily fed except in a 
|mash we would not recommend soft food 
\for adult fowls. When bran, chop feed, 
‘meat scraps and vegetables are fed it is 
better to make them in a mash than to 





We remember that a | 


is the | 


This was double | 


United EE: 





MISS FAY LEE, 





| 
} President of the Shakespearian Club, Kansas City. 
“Your booklet came to m’ nervoustension. The merves 
heme Shs 0 sen e of healt! soon begin to give way under 
when I had suffered with the strain. Youperhaps jum) 
headache, and bear- at any unusual disturbance. 
ing-down pains. I was or laugh or weep, hyster; 
nervous and hysterical and cally, at no apparent caus: 
had not consulted any doctor, That is what Miss Fay Lec. 
it would ne away 6034¢ North Seventh Street’ 
bet instead I Kansas City, Kansas, wa; 


in time, 
that the pains 
were more frequent. I de- 
cided to try Wine of Cardui 
and in a short time was much 








Miss Fay Lee. 


coming to when she rescue! 
herself by taking Wine oj 
Cardui. “he Wine mad 





her a strong, healthy wom, 





Fageoves. It seemed to act like a charm. 
I kept up the treatment and the result 
mupmenantaedeey. sremene (oem 
press my gratit ‘or the suffering 
is now saved me. I am in fine health, 
Gey 508 reotaly. I can only say 

nk you’, but there is much more in 
my heart for you.” 


IB EARING-DOWN pains are the 





worst that women know. If 

meer | suffering from this trou- 
ou need not be uncertain 

he pains in the abdomen 

and back that feel as if heavy weights 
were pulling down on the nerves the 

| stomach are ‘“‘bearing-down pains”’. 

| } They ma ay not be particularly severe at 


about it. 


resent but they are growing worse. 
| That headache which nearly drives you 
| f distracted now is caused by the terrible 





again, as it has made a million other 
women strong and healthy. By indy 
ing regular menstruation the entire 
system is relieved of the terrible wastin. 
drains. The ligaments which hold th 
womb in place are strengthened by a 
healthy flow and that organ is returne: 
to its normal position. Returning 
health is the result. This is what 
Wine of Cardui has done for thousand. 
of the best women in America. 

If you need advice write The Ladies 
Advisory Department, The Chatta- 
nooga Medicine Company, Chattanooga 
Tenn., describing all your sympton 
freely, and a letter of advice will } 
sent you. Secure a $1.00 bottle of Wine 
of Cardui from your druggist to-day. 








WINE of CARDVI 


A million suffering women 
have found relief in 
Wine of Cardui. 














Bronze Turkeys and Barred Plymouth Rocks For Sale. 


GENTRY BROS., 


EGGS FOR SALE IN SEASON. 
ADDRESS: 


SEDALIA, 10. 


Cedar Vale .Stock Farm. 








4 ¢, B. LEGHORNS Fine, tb Bees ti, 306 <a 


OC. 8. Jenkins & Wife, Roohepert. Boone Co., Mo. 





Black Java — $1.00 per 15, $1. oper te; from 
scored, healthy ox , 00m laying strains. 
Mrs. Fred Dalton, Welker 





| Mammoth Blue Barred Rocks, cocks 12 !bs, 
| hens 8 to 111-2 lbs; eggs from winners, score to 
| 93 1-2; $2 per 15; 36 per 45; range stock $1 per 15. 


Plymouth Rocks for Farmers. 


Fifteen = from pure-bred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks for only $1.00, $6.00 per hundred. hy pay 
fancy prices tor egg* when you can get as good as 
any at reasonable prices, [ breed pure Barred P 
R. exclusively. 

CLARK BROWN, Union, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY 
for more than 20 years; stook first class. Per set- 
ting 41 per 15. W L Kirkbride, Rosemond, I!) 








MRS. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ili. 
Silver Gray Dorkins, M. B. Tur- 
B. P. Rocks, key Eggs in season. 


| P. 8. Doncan., Perrin, Mo 
iM Brown Leghorns and Barred 
| 





15 Boss. "30° |B. Me o. 
Rocks. Farm fovea. 
. P. A. WALTERS 
UPPER ALTON, ILL. 


OWN LEGHORNS, BARRED PLYM- 

ont Kooks, 15 Begs $1.00, 60 Eggs $3.00, 100 Eggs 
F. D. Luce, Shelbina, Mo. 

| Reduced Prices—Pure Bred Poultry; 25 years’ 

experien e; Prury fowls and eggs to a most every 

state. MRS. KATE GRIFFITH Bowling Green,Mo. 


OCKY HILL Poultr Yo tha rege rd Pe. 
R Goud len L., Wn 


(Box 353) 











cialty. Silver L. ite aft 
Wyandottes; also A Rocks, Buff XB. 
| Pekin Ducks. We are ‘booking egg orders now. 5t 
| regular and special prizes won at three shows. 
| Write ts ie ars. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N A. SHAW, Box 55, McKittrics. Mo. 


‘EOS te from alan s grand oy of SILVER. La dg 
yay thy BRONZ 


E TURKEY 
| $3 per es = > . A CRUEL, Correll: 
| ton, Wo., R. BR. 2. 


Circular free. 








EGGS from Farm Raised 
livers, good lookers and 
| $0 $1.25. 100 $3.00. MISS B 


Plymouth Rocks, oot 
layers. 16 7 
NIOE EWI NG, 
Morrisville, "Mo. 
Prem tnentt farm-raised White Plymouth 
EGGS 2: 4 Silver §] angled Hamburgs at 
| $1.00 per 15. xT 8S per 30. 
| and I 
typic 


| VERNON ©O. ALKER, MO. 

‘BIG REDUCTION vinnees. ‘they win vere ria 

| big al Bead Buff and White Pi Ta Rocks. 
MRS. J.E. MA 

| Wison, Mo. 


WANTED Agents. $50 per month and expenses§ 
GETTY’S PORTRAIT 00.. Ohicago, illinois. 


RAG From first Olass B. Rocks, large and 
ood layers, reduced 4 “tbe for 15 

was WH . TAYLOR, SAtispurRy, Mo, 
ANY LADY desiring « handsome 82.00 set or 

band ring absolutely free by reta n mai! nd 


size an dress and state which kind preferred, 
Address ROBBINS BROS., HILLsBoro, ILL. 


J. A. & W. S. HARRISON, 


Manufacturers of 


ware” SUPPLIES 


PRUIT GROWERS, 
BEE KEEPERS 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
BOX S. HENRY, ILL. 





All my birds are scored 
uarantee a reasonable hatch of chicks 
of the breed 

THOM VIOKERS, 




















avrmonizep Ll LIFE OF TALMAGE 
olf : yee tan yell me bed 
contain oo 32.00. i Paen commission; reight paid; 


ore ret give. ne capital requi 
ry. - ene can make from 
dayeaally. ° 


rience un- 
a8 ‘0 r 

OTHER Ta, E 
peome want ™“The Only Authorized Lite, ~-* will 


Ww. 
THEY ARE ALL UNRELIA The 
ave no other. Outfit ghee licts to cover pos- 


tage. Order outfit to-day. Address 
= OHN o. INSTON CO 
718 Arch St., Phila., or 384 Dearborn St., Chtoage. 





feed them in a raw state, and for this 
reason we have to feed a soft raton. 
Most grains are better fed whole since it 
is a waste of grain to grind them and 
feed them in soft food. One reason for 
this is that it soon ferments when mo’'s- 
tened and is unfit for food, then more or 
‘less of it is wasted when fed, even when 
| tea in troughs or boxes. When feeding 
soft food to ducks the place of feeding 
|should be changed often they soon 
|make a feeding place very filthy and mal- 
odorous, 





as 


| NOTES ON TURKEYS. 


Turkeys should be fed on plenty of oats, 
wheat and bran and a little corn at night. 
Give them plenty of broken dishes, crocks 
and shells, or pounded up lime rock is ex- 
cellent. It will make the eggshells hard, 
so they won't be easily broken, says the 
“Commercial Gazette."’ Make some nests 
close to the house, cover them with brush, 
If the turkeys are made to lay in them 
three or four times, and they will gener- 
ally lay there after that. If you let them 
wander away to the woods to lay, you 
generally lose a good many eggs by crows 
and dogs. Set some turkey eggs under a 
chicken hen as soon as you get eight or 
nine; they will make nice, large turkeys 
pervert fall. You can keep two or three of 
the nicest hens out of these for next year. 
| They will commence to lay early next 
spring and won't roam far away from the 
house. 

Feed the young turkeys stale wheat and 
cornbread, a few hard-boiled eggs mixed 
in the bread with a little salt and pepper 
is good for the first week. Don’t forget to 
give them plenty of. grit in the way of 
sand mixed w'th their feed or broken 
shells, dishes or lime rock. The main 
thing to keep turkeys healthy and grow- 
ing fat is to keep them clear of lice. 
Commence on the old hen before they are 
hatched. Dust the hen twice a week 
with ashes and a few drops of coal oil 
added, grease the hen and young turkeys 
as soon as they are hatched with fresh 
butter or lard with a drop or two of coal 
oil to every teaspoonful. 











Eggs from White Holland Turkeys and Black 
Langshans. Mrs. J. H, Price, Clarksville, Mo, 


Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed. 


Stands alonerecggnizes no competition and is the 
only original dry feed. veowe? to $2.50. St.Louis 
freight charges added at all distributing points. 
Chamberlain’s Chick Feed will raise every one of 
your little chicks. 


W.F. CHAMBERLAIN, Kirkwood, Mo. 
ARRED PLYMOUTH ROOKS exclusively; 


Thom eon oy zs 32 per 15. 
BR j0N 8, Ashland, Mo. 
GGS FOR HATCHING. 
High- Cen Black qanenpene $1, 15; M. B. Tur- 
keys #32 nF Me Geese 31, 6 
. ARVIN, Roanoke, Mo. 


BUFF ROCKS, oy " Good game, try ry -_ 
8. Ames. Tl 


KGGS FROM HIGH SCORING BIRDS 

















White Wrens, Pure Duston $2.50 per 15. $4.00 
per 30; oe 1, oo per 15, $2. r 30,free 
range te per ib Pekin Ducks, extra 
large, $1. 4. rm. Poor hatches dup- 
licated at os half pre 

MRS. G. F. T RESCOTT, Winfield, Mo. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


. A) grown. Eggs for hatching; 15 Eggs 75c, 
<8 
w. . RADOLIFFE, Box 77, Williamsfield, Ill. 





S.f FOREIGN PATENT Sexo; 





THE HE SURE E HATCH 
Air 
.-INCUBATOR.. 


The only combined proanine on 
Has the good f 


the market. 


trial. Money back if not: 
er be the U.8. Rae ag prices. Address 











lect in construction 


pation. sate es every Bog ie 
“GEO. He STAHL, Quincy, iy” 











Pure Breed B. ane s For Sale 


By Mrs. W.H. *hurwatone pper kien, ml. 
Fresh and well packed Orders ooked as re- 
ceived; $1.00 per 15, $1.50 pe: 





PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 83. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L.. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO 


$5.00 Buys 100 Eggs. 
$1.25 One 1, ++. 82.00 Ten . Eggs 
Brown Le meee hite Leghorn, 
White Roc ik Minorca and iigouse Turkeys 
Stock for nice Circular Wri 

E. W. GEER, Farmin ngton, Mo. 


s for Hatching. 
White Laneshene 8. L. wyepfetses, 8.c. 
B. Leghorns, uf Cochins, G. ni 
_— itams, M. B Turkey and White cn na 


x M. STONE, Box 30, Hinton, Mo. 
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W J. OHENBY, gg 2 as Lge ne! of thorough- 
' Hy ra $1 per set- 


atehing 
ting; 50 , $3. Write tom my illustrated catalogue 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK E66 Thurmond 


strain) 83,15. %6. 30 and $1.50 for 15. 

$3.75, 45. M. B. Turkey large and fine, 33, 9. $5, 15 

MRS. U.E.THUR MOND, Louisiana, Mo. 

MONEY IN EG6S if you pack them for winter 
sales. A perfect —. 


comers ae Bit ed A _— wante 
vESH ALL Groves, Mo. 


ECCS! ECCS! 


jc m High Scoring B.P. Rocks by (Hewes’) breed- 
ing pew from the yerde 5, - Con: Conger, Shelbyville, 
Eggs 82.00 ey Tom welgts 
35 Ibs., = %6 2 Gotten Town, Tenn.. 
head breed 2 hens weighing ors te m1 i-2. 
Foeredes, Be. hed ees pore. Incu- 
bator Eggs eens r} yh. A 35.00 


MRS. WM. BRITE, WALNUT, KANSAS. 


LECHORN ECCS 


From he greatest laying strain on earth. 8.C 
peo and White Leghorn Eggs 75c per setting, #4 
per 100. 


W. P. Chamberlain, Kirkwood, Mo. 
wae VAREEE. pA st aad vARe, 
Rocks exclusively. 
oe 15; ribs $2.00 perso. q@. M. HOAD DLEY, sofia: io Mo 


][iG4- GRADE LT. BRAHMA EGGS. 
dollar per fifteen. 
MRS. KATE OLIVER. Montgomery City, Mo. 


et ¢ Femrrum Hioy BARRED ROCKS 


and White Rocks. 


hve Pury Rn tw Fr, 


fo natenin , $2 15, from rise: wins! 
a hmas, 8. L, Wyandottes, score M1 to 943-3. 
Bi dealing. H. T. REED, Sens Polat, 1. 


EG6S ‘rom Legg ainlryy5 stock; White Holland 


























eres, r 9; ; B.P 
Sonat Re t. ve swe [ing Mo. 


Waits Langshans. 8 at Mo. State 

Show; Buff Wocks (Burdick); good surface face and 
under color; Eggs L. Mumpower, 
Chillicothe, 
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FREE=$9,078.0 in 2,999 PRIZES 





(143) 7 
’ | tea” is a question continually asked, but 
“how to feed" should be asked as fre- | 
@ | en quently, and the answers should be care- | 
| fully considered and acted upon.—Theo. | 










































































THE AMERICAN “ROYAL SwiNE | SWEET-CORN AND SORGHUM FOR 
MG 
| CURE _CANC Prizes | . 
| Cc at home without ae } : : 
rhe aaoareeeetante saa | «ac vapaty arranaing | At 8 ie of eae to make eae FOR ALL. WHO CAN. COUNT THE DOTS. 
rk 0 burning not despair, by EA write at once | Swine breeders are rapidly og om lations for the spring crops, and what you ° 
every Yuise and letter of advice free. the details and premium lists for the:r |... cong , fee xt fall : 
for riller,M “D.,211 N. 7th st., St.Louis,Mo. | — Mthanahad teats Atnaetede Rage! next | are going to plant to feed next fall and Tube contest aud the eutaetinms ef the prices Wilt be conducted unter the fallowing cond! 
6 eee paras z ? | winter, I wish to mention two that should NTEST tions and subject to the followimg directions: The prizes will be awarded in the order named 
fall. A meeting of the executive commit- |, ‘ > ve cole . » ie eweet- below, to those registering the correct or nearest corrrect number of dots in the puzzie om 
"MPROVED CHE ae a | deputy lager raga bten—artaleta ROIS NE SRE NIE, ASIII Se AEE TOS 
\MP tee of the American Berkshire associa- | 011 and the other is sorghum. They are ona: 
taken for Spring fam eran, ns and representatives of various Po- | 
0 ore morise- winniag anim reason- | * 0" oe et ad " . i zr: _ |especially adapted to cows and hogs. 
Call on or write to land-China associations held in Kansas | syeet-corn is a crop that can be produced 0 
i RAU SCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. City recently accomplished considerable cheaply. It takes about the same cu tiva- First 0) Second :00 Third 0): Fourth | i 
. B/ : ae <tes aply. akes « é F rl - p 
OLAND-CHINAS ene work. The amount of rn j}tion as field-corn, but will mature much | Prize .. 9 . Prize . Prize . a= | Prize .. —, 
P ~ od available for common premiums was %,0%, | Lariier, so it will come in when the grain 
——— half of which was given by the Kansas |,. ina ; ~de 3 
by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 24, U. “ > z ; * jis the scarcest and the most needed. It is | 
160-LB. eter ge By te City stock yards company and $0 by the | 45 ideal feed for young stock, especiaily| | Lhe Fifth to the 2.999th Prizes Will Aggregate Balance of the $5,078.00. 
of. 8.B a S M SPIES BREEDING Co., Berkshire ee ee and ang by the Po- young pigs; it gives them a start so they | ws 2 shee ? ie J 
gh Tll., near St. Louis. land-China breeders. It was decided not lare im fine condition for the field-corn = —— — ——_ + — —— — — 
TasOF “valeg Farm Heré—Poland « hinas, to ask for special premiums — the et when it is more mature, says a corre- If twe or more counts are tied for one or THE JUDGES. THE DOTS. THE BEST WAY TO WLS. 
ief Perfection 2nd andTecum- |come of the crop season is demonstrated, | “National Stoc slog + mere prizes, an equal division of the con- 
W's } Oca. Brnost .W. Wallen, Monett,Mo |1.¢ it is probable that as much as $2,000 spondent in the “National Stockman. will be >. ae The three Pe named below will de- The counting is prefectiy free. Say ten friends, including yourseif, 
was at mod. price aol P i é ‘ = But what I want to speak about more oe i ye wilt -_ L» & re © the fy The you register the surer together, each sending in a count. e 
VIVION TIVION & ALEXANDER, wil! be raised for special premiums, specially is the sorghum. Here we have — thn adh AS lle counts winners prizes ~~ m.. Banco counts aid al ‘ae we af we oS ir Uicine Gin 
TON, MO The list of Prces.—The classification y plant that is vigorous in growth; that office within the corporate limits af Min writing. This decision so made shall be | cash prizes, of the $5,075.60 in gold. prime cam then be divided among the 
ery yy en and distribution of the regular prize | wij) stand drouth remarkab'y weil, and acapelis or St. Contest; and the ‘prise ‘mcecy shail ‘be | Somebody is going to win the Grst prize, | member of your club—winning $i for 
he best strains 0’ : ated — aebepepaty > a - ; each of Each of 
Breeder Jersey cattle | Plymouth Rock chicks. {money as made yesterday follows: | that is rich in sugar, with a grain ration DECESIO“N OF CORRECT COUNT. pal c om the order of Ge judges to or ay - A ee Poe = p.B. al BFFs we en ned 
Toang sock ewe Se 1 times. Boar, 2 2 years ola or over; five prizes of jon top. It is a heavy yielder; it will make A positive guarantees is given that no eBe jetges will certify a official $900, or the $358, or the $1, or any of the 2,989 prizes—or 3.990 opportunities of get- 
FOR SMLE. shSvurse'adowsnd'cneesod ges | tioar, 18 months « DS; | toed a cone nate ee a aCe SE Any | I iam Tae Tribume, gt oven tho Doe fait: | Tribune” tas “Already” deponiicd ion in | If you cam count. win the rat prime, | may conint of any” number’ "On do mx 
one good year- Soar S ¢ 1 or 24 ths; | ‘ — — ; ; i - \y ite W n ou cam coun win y number. % not 
FOR and spring tarrow. mons wot y | Be wid wd ao an waa mon | feea we can raise here in Ohio. In plant- @r, knows the sumber of dois, nor will the First National Bank of Min $1.¢ , of you can form any club at ail. Simply go after 
Mager strain. Baried I Piymoath Rock eggs a |v prizes of $20, $15, $12, $8 and %. | ng this crop do not plant it too thick for they know until after the official count | where remain until disposed ef to | false with it. or the farm land it will buy the prises yourself, for yourself. You get 
— $1.00. 1 Boar, 12 months and under 18 mattnes | hogs, as the larger the stalk the more sap os will be _ sn con oo > a. contest. A forfeit “0t $i, 00. willbe | aT BR their a all the advantages of a club of ten when 
StS Rk. R. 3, Pawnee, Ill. |five prizes of $20, $15, $12, hey &. ne: {204 the more seed it will produce. 1 New York ory, the originator of the Dot | paid to anyone who will C | gages. After all your lnbes, aia you, or | you pay $.0 for five years’ subscription 
Boar, 6 ths and under 12 months; |, . sabi sedi ‘i _ ‘ pussies, and will furnish The ibune statemen The judges w did your farm, past year? 
fe — —s y = rath . 1 $5 found that was the mistake I made; the ea affidavit of the correct count. This af- Rear Admiral J. F. formerty It will take only @ little time and less toll on = —— iy siving you, 
five prizes of $20, $15, $12, $8 and $5. |hogs don’t care for the small stalks, but fidavit, when certified by the judges of President Nicollet National Hank, to win this $1,008. yourself, %. chances winning some 
~ Boar, under 6 months; five prizes of $20, they are better for the cattle. When I the contest, shall be conclusive on all P Bank, Min- the children counting. A i6-year- of the S00. 
Pure Bred FOR China Sows and ain and $15, $12, $8 and $5 ; parties as to the correct count. Mr. old girl won the im a former Trib- The count is absolutely free. Every dol- 
shropshire Down Ewes, bred. > Hs, % ane wm. ; 4 ¢ om |plant this spring I wi’! aim to plant about Colburn will nat Sue the count of the Hon. Robert Pratt, cx-Mayor of Minne- | une Dot Contest. Such ountants sherpen lar is applied on your subscription Each 
Sow 2 years or over; five prizes of $20, ane Cia . tn a" dots until after contest, and no one the eyesight and q wits. lo 
J. W. BOGMS, Atsvase, Mo. $15, $12, $8 and % |three and one-half feet by three feet, and cam possibly know the official count until Albert Doll . of the I other employment will pay so generous- | time you pay for a year’s subscription you 
= ane . a i not too much in a hill, so as to get as en Advertising Agency, Minneapolia ly as the dots. may register a count. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. Sow, 18 po ae ap em mad large a growth as possible of stalk and 
five prizes of $20, $15, $12, $8 and $5. seed. As last seas yas very dry, I cal 
= Duroc; Jersey, and Chests + White . baw : eek s last season was very dry, I cal- 
bla 2 gid 2 HERDS 8 Top individuals. ) Phobee Sow, 12 months and under 18 months; |. jate I got from four to five tons an acre. pa ® FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
wee dinioch y 5 9 P 5, 
e, ngs crated write fo or let-live vuns, Ames, I. five prizes of $20, $15, $12, $8 and %. | I would advise the amateur to start with 
le 


Sow, 6 months and under 12 months; United States Depository. 





an ave pr ses of $20, $15, $12, $8 and $5 an acre and see how much feed of that Joun Martin, President. 
vuroe- Jersey and Berkshire Hogs ! Breeding. ars 4 ps pons . ar Deg aby «oa oc a | kina will be needed. For an ord’nary F. M. Prince, Vice-President. Capital, $1,000,000. 
datistaction guaranteed oe zotara at m : po ong , . 8; I $ “™ |farmer with ten brood-sows and some ¥ a JAFFRAY, Cashier. ‘ ’ Surplus and 
xpepee a, Tl. | $15, $12, $8 and $5. growing shoats an acre will be enough, . MACNERCHAR, Asst. Cashier. Profits, $200, 000. 





"he i> wines Ot - Exnust C. Brown, Asst. Cashier. 
Champion boar, over 12 months, $25. and then you will have some for the cat- 


40---DUROC- JERSEYS---40 








































































































































































































































d sand Gti e of Best Str: po emer ite boar, water monthe, $25. tie besides. I have been feeding from my MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
0: Beet Sem 8s. G. BI ARDS,  —_ No. ‘ oe sow, yond aay os va acre more or less ever since I cut it and it April 22, 1902. 
— Champion sow, under 12 months, $25. is not half gone yet Five ‘ ial . =e : 
— 8 F yet. pounds of seed Received of the Minnesota Tribune Co. 
eee abo Raat ete egg cs ins Size . | ; } 0, 
POLAND: CHINAS. arece and 's di- cage and oe bec over 12 ~eonoeee will be required to plant an acre. I feed of Minneapolts, Minn., the sum of Five 
dual merit combined.” > ae five prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10 — _|my broodsows two ears of corn a head housand and Seventy-Eight Dollars, 
ve & 208, Caemm, ~_ Boar and three sows, under 12 months; | with their sorghum night and morning, same to be paid to winners of prizes in 
a ¢ ive riges of $25. $ 5. : 4 os > Tp » roe * ~ 
| as Berkshires For Sale:—Bred sows and 3 five prize f $25 $20, $15, $10 and $5. and I aever have had sows in such fine, THE TRIBUNE'S Great Dot Contest 
bd herd boars; all good ones. Also a few Po- Boar pee of his get, any age; five healthy condition; their hair is as smooth upon vouchers properly certified to by 
" land-China gilts, bred to a Chief Perfec prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10 and $5. _|as if they had been lately groomed. My kobt. Pratt, J. fk. R. Foss and Alberi 
> tion boar; at farmers’ prices. Sow and four of Rar DIDEeD, under 6 | neighbors see the difference and remark, Dollenmayer, the judges of said contest. 
. c. MIUES. Ploasont Hin. - eens five prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10 and | «your sows look so well.” Of course they FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
~ : _ j|are pure-bred Poland-Ch'nas, and their $5 078.00. (Copy) Per E. C. Brow 
ack The special prize’ money will be classi- | hair is naturally smooth, but the sorghum , seiet. Cashier. 
fied at another meet ng to be held in June | puts the gloss on. —— = ———s 
a or the first part of July | To cure the cro — ae he 
; ic . a or ' a i p I had a large shed sixty 
5 ‘I SHEEP D) H Pp Phe sarge — ane wet —— |feet long, to which I hauled and set it The farmer's Cowlee- a- 2 - Week 
he > decided that hogs entered for the exhibi- |. _ ‘ 3 ee ee . . 
uly tion must be absolutely sound. Not only along the walls till it cured, then I stored Cribune 
its. . ae a, ae ’ it in one end; but had I no shed I would | 7 
eof STANDARD OF THE WORLD must they have no disease at the time, |.4+ and shock like corn in the field till Isthe busy man's newspaper; ail the latest 
lo d illions but it must be proven that they have not | cured, then store in the barn. The ene- news boiled down for ready reading, pub- 
Lo. for 60 years. Used on 250 million been exposed to disease. In order to en- | mies of the seed are mice, chickens and lished Tuesdays and Fridavs each week, 104 
Ly annually. Superior to all other force this ruing, a government inspector | pneglish sparrows; if you can keep them Eact 
kinds, Nosmell, Benefits while it and several especially appo'nted persons | 6 vou are all prin ” tient deen issues a year—less than a cent a copy. ach 
_ cures. Keeps flock clean a long will be detailed to examine every hog that | ;,, sorghum fodder, as the bathin aaih-cat> issue has a short story by one of the best 
a time, Increases growth and — comes into the tents. Those that are af-|iie will eat every veatias of it, and you writers and a part of a serial story, fashions 
of wool. Used by ee majority o flicted or show any symptom of disease | ont tell where you fed them last. and current illustrations, and, above all. the 
sheep breeders in all countries. will be barred. best Market Reports published 
‘D If local druggist cannot supply, net vats —— gin por = pe ay Pi 
alternately on the four days that are to pe - ae | ‘ - 
= send $1.75 for $2 (100 gal.) pkt. to be consumed by this exhibit. Entries will | he She herd IMPORTANT DIRECTIONS. a, Counts and money must come together and address of the person who is to get entitled to a registered count. 
pee 4 te Sa al rar y mail. elegrams are useless the paper. 14, Counts cannot be changed or money 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., St. a Mo., close October 6. All future arrangements a ak Remit by postoffice order, express or- 9. Should you forget to send your remit- refunded after they have been mailed to 
1.00 > for the show will be in the hands of H. M. . er, check or bank draft. We will not be tance with your count, send the count The Tribune office. If you have made @ 
ree or WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, cago Kirkpatrick aF k wi f the Po- Kead With Care Before Sending in responsible for cash sent by unregistered again when you do send your remittance. mistake, send another remittance with 
tra Airkpatrick an ran nn, 0 e Your Counts—Thexe Conditions| mail. Do not remit in stamps unless ab- 10. For extra counts, the total remit- your new count 
up: land-Chinas, and Colonel C. F. Mills, C. A. SPRING DIPPING. Must Be © le wreim aeetaly sapuanaty. No count will be reg- tance must be sent at one time, together 15. Not more than, one of {ne first four 
a ; 7 ee . a 7 us e Comp y . ster unless you sen the remittance wit the counts, in the same envelope. rizes will be awarded to the same per- 
* 7 Stannard and N. H. Gentry of the Berk —s with it. For instance, if you want tam ragistered ion r" to members of one family 
x pI ae shires. The experienced flock master does not se by IR ae ae name sae pence a Do not ome more counts than your re- counts, you must send $6.00 and the ten 16. Your paper and ee ne a sent 
5 3 ¢ > 7 y . a : 4 vei y- og are n 0 8 mittance entitles you to. If ye may $1 counts at one ti y st as soon as possible t may 
ibe, "FEED ere) RE x) Those present at the meeting were the |have to be admonished to dip his flock scriber, write your name on your cou- for one year's subscription, vale aie aoe il. “No Gna aehdenia in any way with — 40 week oe ten days, so do not get 
: Hon. N. H. Gentry, of Sedalia, Mo.; presi- |after shearing. He would as soon think pon just as it is on the red tab on your ister qn0 count If you pay $3.00 at one | The Tribune can be a contestant anxious about it. Every remittance is 
. Y > arics . . a paper. time for three yars’ subscription, y car 12. No one resid in Minneapoli vill cknowledged in the order of its receipt. 
—_ ‘al @) G RE E. D Gent of the American Berkshire Aasocia- | of perpetuating and increasing his flock 2 Say just what your count is without register four counts; if rot pay 4 0) at ae be peranitiel te cntar this conte st 5 The aera This contest slate Thursday, May 31, 
ae, f ‘ tion; Charles E. Sutton, of Russell, Kan., | without mating male and female, or with- ny —s “e —e ty it vide time for four years‘ subscription, you can Farmers’ Tribune will net be sent tn at 11 p. m., and money received after that 
for hasten Tf . meee > . sure to state whether or not you ist ix counts; or bette il, pa Minneapol idress, and for the pur- b a date will be applied o bscrip- 
. PREVENTS & CURES DISEASE and Colonel Charles F. Mills, of Spr'ng- |out feeding, as without dipping, says the are now taking The Farmers’ Tribune. $500 at one (ne for five yeare? gn ene if this ‘content, ee an wated "he tions, Vet the Counts Will not be registered, 
~ ae We = field, Ill., secretary of the American Berk- |‘‘Farm, Stock and Home.’ But the inex- .. Do not vee eee me ond ours by tion and get ten registered counts. Minne ve or St. Paul will be recorded. 18. After you have filled out your cou- 
s > Associs -epresenting > ark- seal fs ; . asking questions § arc writing etters, 8 Two or more contestants may | 13. subscriptions paid pri to thi 0n sad all directions over again care- 
Kills lice, removes Worms, produces shire Association, represé nting the Berk perienced man is prone to think that dip- They only hinder us and delay recording their remittances applied on the come web scnlest or sent > separat , WGavelone, , Pally o that you. Fi absolutely certain 
flesh, cures mange, canker and indiges- shire breeders, and H. M. Kirkpatrick, of | ping can be dispensed with, or that it is your count. scription, but be sure to give the name paid through any local agent, will not be the coupon is PROPERLY FILLLED OUT. 
tion ata cost of 5 cents a hog a year. Wo'cott, Kan.; James Mains, of Oska-|/a trouble and an expense that need not ——___—_— . ae 
Pp ey | ene FS ate 4 loosa, Kan.; J. D. Snyder, of Winfield, |be incurred. But this is a great mistake, Winners in Our Other 
and inside of hogs, which does the wo ron: i 4 * Marshall, Mo.: ‘ ei ; v4 $ 
without injurpée UARGMEEE, ke Goatees K an; F, M. Lail, of Marshall, Mo. ; E. E from the standpoint of profit and human Dot Contests. FILL OUT THIS COUPON CAREFULLY—It Must then be sent by Mail. 
or by express, prepald, $2.50 per gallon. Axline, of Oak Grove, Mo., and Frank D. |ity. As for the shorn sheep, there is no hee Geek wen On. 8. © 
Special prices in quantities, Winn, of Mast'n, Kan., representing the |better time for dipping them, though a Avicaworth. a farmer living For Every Dollar You Send in You are Credited With One Year’s Subscription lo the Farmers’ Tribunc, 
Book—“Care of Hogs,” Free. Address, Poland-China interests. Mr. Kirkpatrick | fal) dipping is necessary, of course. If . ed miles from Talcott, AY $1.00 AT ONE TIME f Oo Y , b inti d t ONE Regist ac t 
1501 Genessee St.,} | presided. there is any suggestion of scab or mange, _——_ * y} . for One Year's »ubscription and ge ws. degpednerpweoqee 
MOORE CHEMICAL CO., Kansas City, Mo. — after shearing affords the best time to ee “of Bingham Lake, © 1 AY $2.00 AT ONE TIME for 2 Years’ Subscription and get TWO Registered Counts 
POINTS IN FEEDING. treat it effectively, when the disease has was won Oy , Cast — AY $3.00 AT ONE TIME for 3 Years’ Subscription and get FOUR Registered Counts 
ones Z : pee y Khuteon, a clerk in_& Bar AY $4.00 AT ONE TIME for 4 Years’ Subscription and get SIX Registered Counts 
meme STEWART’S em least protection from the wool, and when ware store at thsay, ? 4 P « \ 
= aEE Yo hem re, , - > ’ t 2} tered C te 
‘ SHE P HEARING HOW TO F yr ys th pare — -_ a it requires less dip to perform a given M7500 w aS : AY $5.00 AT ONE TIME for 5 Years’ Subscription and get TEN Registere oun 
to the value of m n pig raising, but iopelan 4 a P . a 
E $ ee ee eles thet eel meee ee [ee oe c orang ” ye co Gee Secasee, of “Glenwood, 3 Dot Editor, Farmers’ Tribunc, Minneapolis, Minn. Enclosed find $_. Jor... _years’ 
é . ‘ . : may remain on the sheep a week or ten . stueaiidannin .1 
MACHINE properly fed if its possibilities are real- | gays after shearing, or when the dipping gp ftb00 was won by James 4 subscription to the Farmers’ Tribune, also my counts on the $5,078.00 Dot Puzzle. 26 
” Highest sary ized. There is no doubt in my mind that | .,,u14 be done. By that time most of the —- was, won by gore® P.O Si ra 
‘an-American a. and ye tye pt thoy bt — If insects will have migrated to the lambs, Berghuis, Clara 5 0 OR ee ee ee ere eee ee Re eee 
ll cold, sour m were better nk nature ¥ i ‘ " t of 
. , where there is more wool to protect them, par . F 
“i would have provided such mi’k from the ; " this’ state. ——| Are-yov now taking the Farmers’ Waaee.. . Have you registered other counts in this contest... .. 
b , 1 of th t kind and tenderer skin to pasture upon. The 250.00 was won by Chas é : No) ¥ or Mo) 
~ mother instead « he warm, swee n 5 ‘ah * 
S. oe | comes from her. It seems to mo that eee owe should not be allowed te sut- | sane. Cokato, who earned Bons ai IF YOU WISH THE PAPER SENT TO OTHERS, FILL IN THE ADDRESS BRLOW. 
como tnaenell Tein =F wondertal Bs Come : . fer the pain and strain of these parasites; | hour counting down , 
8. owner al Id Sheep nature is our best teacher and the nearer they will never be happy lambs, nor sheep | $75.00 was won by ~ », 7 [a]Name ro State for Years ° 
sven, though the work be. dane we come to her method the surer and bet- ; | Adgate, of Cylon, Wis. Five = TOrererererer er ete rer reer eeee eeees ees: cece ccocres ee seeeee 
butcher your sheep. ie methine ilk ia [Profitable to their owner if tuey are. It is | $100.60 was won by the 
ONE POUND woot extra” PER ieaD. ter ground we are on. If sweet milk 18 |ini, one feature that makes spring dip- 1syear-old daughter of 8 Name p.O Stale for Years 
O "Send today for ta cost of shearing. best, it does not follow that all sour milk 7 } Mrs. Syndan, who counted =. [b] CH OO Se oe Po cece cece eh O80 MO 6e Se 00 00 66 0006 bees eee ees e668 o6te 
= iy for alae Ns note cost a aber ing. ’ , Sn scales Wie ping so important, and that causes the | the dots but once and did it ———— 
* save you mon is positively bad, but it must logically fol- experienced shepherd to never neglect it, | correctly. 9 t s 
_ we gions Fle BLE aaay 2A ry low that if milk as it comes from the |i thore ig any occasion for it | 8100.00 was won tz "1 [c]Name. se, ge I I es ee ee 
; e Ave. ica ° mt . 4 E, . nn water ra 
. bd co. mother is the best, then the farther the | io know whether a dip is effective, put | Minn.. with which her son 10 Are they taking the Farmers’ Tribune? [a] fe] 
Uick paseuieicieeceedien aie removal from that condition the farther |@ little in the hand and drop a tick in it, he grnabies al'v Ro a | : hota elena ala . Se ee ae 
( > . “ ’ : 
= 2 “a — Hg we are from nature, and hence the far it should die in about 30 seconds. Keep a se 
‘ HEEP. ther a ee sams a. ogy Hervey faz Pron the sheep in the dip about two minutes, to iThene are only. a fow B ® : si e 
* must rom that road to have reached |i jure thorough work. Small flocks can ‘w: 1 i i 
arf Esse . e cash prizes from DO 
it Dwarf Essex rape, cow peas, field peas, |+1. ganger point we might not know, but be dipped in a home-made tank large The vibene through the Add ress, s) armers ri une, inpeapolis, ing. 
a orn, sorghum, soy beans and mixtures of . 2 SP t 
? ’ we do know that the nearer we are to the h to contain enough dip to well dot contests. 
mall grains may profitably be used for 5 i. |enous' 8 P 
right road the safer we will be. Hence he sh But th Ivanized { 
_ og and sheep pasture. Rape will furnish A cover the sheep. But the galvanized iron 
r avoid the very sour milk, while the slight- tanks made for the purpose are better 
h- more food than any other single crop. It a Tp ee ecg of 7 
al : ly soured may not be injurious, experience | . a if tak sare of will last man ears. 
easily grown and adapted to nearly all int ht i < wiathy Desedn that an aken ca y years. 
- ils and conditions. Where sown alone, oe oe erage ED cert 2% With one of these tanks three persons FI E BE KSHIRES bl With ut a Peer ” 
id 5 powndé Ree . 1 the sharply sour, the clotted and putrd | .0) aip a good-sized flock in a day. Set «Invincible, Unsurpassable, 0 ’ | 
f inds per acre sown broadcast on well |i js absolutely dangerous. It is not Write f hat you 
4 pared land. to quaiciont. it may D0). cooly to tebe ft, and it sabuld not be , ‘7? {8k into the ground two foot, mabe 8 | G8the Vest Maillon at ‘ee ee. ee Writes a regular subseriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
wn i onl p wenears Se Sue J ‘ sm: > he upright end of the t, or, what is better, come and inspec e 8 
» wn early in the spring, and will be |, ’ “ i. mall chute up to t . want, or, ’ W eek issue of the 
= to pasture in four to six weeks, but fed under any circumstances. Nor should tank, and place a draining platform with | w. H. KBR, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. Twice-a- k 
4 small grain mixture aa apackented for | milk be given as a drink, nor be expected |, rence around it at the other end, large 
1g : ‘ as § » s 
ttle will give somewhat lier pastur- re aes rag RRs gy Beye pared enough to hold 16 or 20 sheep. This plat- yc e ; “ 
at earl‘er f feeding that we advocate, and not milk D A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also a 
ge. Rane rb 4 intervals & ° form should have a tight floor sloping ROSE HILL HER s 
“ pe may be sown at interv!s | arinking. Feed milk mixed with the solid back to the tank, so that the waste dip good lot of gilts ready to bree? for fall litters. 
_~ throy > 4 c oO Pp ts » 8 
Ir cing somal inte amie es ore feeds, made into a thick slop, and then will run into it. Put in enough dip so pi Ac Ss. Y. THORNTON, ond thie to the nnentmons vereen and cheapest om by belt 8 malltipn yonte rs. Pd Re pss tbe 9 
1 us » more | P : : “f : > " 
neing is required than for grase. Where pol ornry in She 00 an elnt 908 oe that the sheep can touch bottom only | DUROC-JERSEY HOGS urackwarer - - - - - - - - missouri. Amerion. iui sep ee eras lito eg Re, 
: similated an ev , at the chute oe i 
, can be divided up the arrangement | . when pushed under. The man at t hant or Profess 7 posted, bat haa not the 
m ty be as follows: Wheat oats noe" bar- scoured, Tis is & point thet chowld saver pushes the sheep in, one at a time, one time to read a large Golly pai r, while Seacrems arctica matter makes it 
. Ss: ° be forgotten or ignored. ttt f k handles a shee an INVALUABLE HO FAMILY 
© pecks each, mixed and sown as early man on each side of tank handles a sheep 
A. possible; when pastured down, stock to| HOW TO FEED GRAIN.—And there Is |in the dip and to the platform til! it is ngora oats or aie Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
4 be tr ‘to a right way to feed solid feeds as well as F , ripping the di ' Ss le Copies Free 
— to some other lot, !and tony ae he Tne aes enema te 8 Se oe os ned ha Detter For One Year. ag 
, ed ¢ ., 7 & Ss ‘ : > “ " > : 
be , souniin Ea ys — og yi to the right way the more the pigs will | repeated till all are done I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, about GLOBE PRINTING CO 
_ + = po Ss, an s in turn to ‘ol- ¢ Sati ; e 
; wed by rape alone; or rape, 2 pounds, | 8¢t out of their food, and the more money nadie one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, ST. LOUIS, MO. bd 
d sorghum, 3 pecks per Ste, ” | their owner will get out of the pigs. Mixed | pocKING AND CASTRATING LAMBS. | algo some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. These goats will all haveto be sold i : 50 net 
. No trouble will be experienced in grow- |T@tions have been = — trial ‘ae at once. Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 
* any of these crops, if land is plowed |®Ve? Made to be better than when com-| These are two items to which the flock- W. T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
. 1 seed properly sown. More pasture |P0Sed of one material only. And this is ‘master will give careful attention, but 
vill be furetiie® ih a0 amen, ond lene [ane Caneee whe, SaenD: ont Sas 808 twitch axe very, Srequaitiy evestoones by vette 5s aailias Ehtereld OS SRS 4 ERMINE ArRINREREONI “PRE NRI ER SER oa 
‘nd required, but it will be done at the Pi grams in ge prey they “ns —_ those who have but a few sheep. ot de- | The skin then assumes its natural position | FEW SHEEP AND DEARER MUTTON. 
: ‘pense of more labor. The field peas, |244 to the value of the farm grains, by |sire, therefore, to jog the memory of our | an4 cloges down over the end of tue tail, | Th T i W k bli 
W peas and soy beans may be grown on | facilitating their digestion and assimila- |readers who are interestd with reference ree a ment nesllal meer the | Mutton will be higher because fat sheep e WwW Ce-a= ec epu Cc 
ost any soil, but price of seed and |tion, but they contain blood, bone and |to these two questions. The docking ought 4 ae 2 P ; ' |will be scarcer during the next ond all 
. eulty of obtaining it put them almost |'™US¢le-makers, while farm grains are |to be done within the first few days of | wound. A knife may be used when neces- | months, The Bureau of Animal Indus- is the Greatest and Best of Newspapers. 
} ‘ of reach. Other crops and other ar- |™0re largely given to the production of |the life of the lamb and the castrating | sary, and without placing the lamb thus. |try’s sheep inspector for Colorado has Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
“ngements of the same crops might weil |f@t- And fat is not desirable unless there | within the period indicated unless the | Young lambs seldom bleed to death when | just been over the field and he says that It prints the new news fully; not ative occurrences, but domes- 
. “made. The aim of the writer has been is a good, strong, large frame to put it on. |lambs are to be sold for mutton In the |the tail is severed, but they should be |the Arkansas Valley will only yield 75,000 tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
P ‘o keep within the limits of practical con- | REGULARITY OF FEEDNG.—This is |early part of the season. In such an event | watched, and if the blood is not soon | fed sheep and lambs this year, instead of medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
: tions, rather than to show up the value |!™Portant with all animals but more so |it is not necessary to give attention to |stayed a hot fron should be applied to the | 275,000 as last year. The agony is in- in polities, but distinetly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 
? questionable possibilities.—M'nnesota | *!th hogs than any others. The hog frets |e'ther. As soon as a young lamb has be- | wound. If lambs are castrated when | creased when the report comes that Kan- REMEMBER 
» xperiment Station. over a delayed meal more than any other |come so strong that its ho'd upon life is | young, there is no better way to do this | sas has only 50,000 on feed instead of 200,- 
. ' v animal, and it costs feed to make good |assured the tail should be cut off about | than to have the operator cut off the low- | (00 there a year ago. The sheep and lamb THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two — each wees, 
PR ‘OF ITS IN SE SHEFP.— —Many experi- |the wear and tear of the fretting. And |1% or 114 inches below the root. It ought jer portion of the sac containing tne tes- ‘supply will be largely supplemented by 104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and ursday. Ad- 
. 1 and successful sheep owners de- | hogs should always be fed by daylight. |to be cut with a chisel, and when so cut | ticles, spueezing them out with the finger | fat grassers from New Mexico and Indian dress all orders to 
that the wool alone will pay for the |The man who carries a light into h’s feed- |this may be done by placing its butt on a | and thumb, and pulling them out one at |Territory. The run of Texans, which 
‘ “ep of the sheep and that money derived jing pen needs light in his mind much |bicck of. wood. The person who holds it ja time with the teeth. But they can, of |started in February, will last through é I HE REPI BI IC 
d ; m the sale of lambs and mutton shou'’d | more than he does in his hog house. The |pleces its back against his breast, gath- jcourse, be drawn out w ith the fingers March. It is expected that Michigan, Il- + 
, ear gain. Tpon such a basis there |Suide as to quantity to feed is the hogs |e: the legs in one hand and with the oth- | when the other method may Seem repug- | linois and the Northeastern States will be ST. LOUIS, MO. 
: 1 seem to be little doubt that the |themselves; feed what will be eaten clean |>r puils the skin of the tail towards the |nant. The lamb should be held as when |the chief shippers of feed sheep. Live Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
' from them must be greater than |and with relish, yet enough to make them |bod:. A second person cuts off the tail | the tail is being cut, but castrating the |sheep and mutton seem to look higher.— oe a= 
any other class of stock. leave th- table contented. “What to with a sharp chisel struck by a mallet. | person holding it stands National Provisioner. EE RES 5 
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The Markets 












WHEAT—No. 2 red skd. at 824@83c on 
Levee, and bulk a Sc on trk.;to 83%c 
switched this side, and S3c f. 0 b. E. side; 
No red skd t 80@80'4c on Levee; No. 2 
hard at for lowa nd Turkey %c; No. 
2 mixe at No spring at 74s 

CORN—I n lel No. 2 No 
3 at 66c this side and No, 6 wiec; No yel- 
low th 2 and No white 
yellow not able above that; No. 2 whit 
at 67 nd N white at 664%@67c E. side; 

n the ear at 64%%c. 

OATS—No. 2 at 44%@45c E. side; No. 3 
nominally 44 No. 2 Northern at 4ic E 
side; No. 2 white at 46c E. side to 46% 
this side No. 2 white at 454@46c E., 4éc 
this side; light and chaffy white at 38c; 


no grade at 4c 
RYE—No. 2 at 60c 
BARLEY—Values at 60@68c. 
FLAXSEED—No offerings; 
BRAN—100-lb. sks, at 88@8% 
in large; at mill 92@9%5c; ships at $1 


nominal 





HAY—Timothy, $15@15.50 for choice, $14@ | 


15 for No. 1, $12.50@13.0 for No. 2; clover 
mixed, $12@10@10.50 for No. 2. Prairie— 
No. 1, $13 and $12@12.50 for No. 1; No. 2, 
$10@11; clover, $12 for No. 1, $12@12.50 for 
No. 2; low grades, $7@10.¥); alfalfa, $13.0@ 
14. 

STRAW—Wheat, 
on trk. 


$1.50; oat, $6; rye, $5; 


PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 
The following table shows the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 


Wheat-—- : 

May ....80%b T94%@79% 79% 

July ....% a 73%,@75 73% b 
Corn— 

May ....64 a 64% @64% 63% a 

duly ..... 4% a 53% @64% 68% a 

Sept . 62% b 6214 @62% 52% b 
Oats— 

May 42% a 434,@44 48% b 

ere 34% due Mcaas 343% a 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday.Saturday.Last year 





Wheat— 
No. 2 red 8 @ % 82 @% 7 @.... 
No. 3 red 8) @ % 79%@so 7% @.... 
No. 2 hard..77 @80 7 @79 7% @77 
No. 3 spring.744%@ ae ee 
Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.@ @.... 67 @.... 6445 
No. 2 white 67 @.... B&B @.... 
No. 3 white. 66 @.... 43%@.... 
No. 2 yellow.6 ou cce soscQPecce 
No. 3 yellow.66%@.... . ery er 
Oats— 
No. 2 mixed.444@4 45 @ % 28Y%4@. 
No, 2 north..46 @.... 45%@.... B @ % 
No. 2 white..46 @ % 4 @ % 2B G. 
616% 145%@. 8 @ 


No. 3 white. .454 
4white..46 @% 45 @% 277 @% 


mixed.44 @.... 44 @.... 
COTTON—Prices were advanced ce. 


Values are still climbing, and have now 
attained a very high range. There were 


plenty of buying orders, and a fair 
amount of business was transacted. The 
market was called active. Prices ruled 
firm at the upturn. Sales, 1,085 bales. 


Local spot quotations: 
good ordinary, 8 13-l6c; 
middling, good 
dling, fair, 10%c. 

WOOL—New clip coming in sparingly, 
in small, irregular lots, mainly from Illi- 
nois, Missouri and Arkansas. Trading has 
not developed sufficient!y as yet to show 
the extent of the demand or the exact 
position of prices for this new staple, but 
thus far all offerings have been bought up 
readily, and a healthy feeling evidently 
prevails. 


Ordinary, 8 3-1l6c; 
low middling, 94%c; 
middling, 9%c; mid- 





94e: 


Missouri and lIllinois—Choice combing 
and cloth mixed, 17c; clothing, 15%@l6c; 
braid, 154%@l6c; slight burry, 124,.@l3c; 


hard burry, 9@l0c; light fine, 13@14c; heavy 
tine, 10@lic. Iowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
‘ota—Bright medium, 15%@l6c; dark, 13@ 
lic; light fine, 12@13c; heavy fine, 9@10c. 
Tubwashed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 19@20c; bur- 
ry, 14@lic. Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota and 
Western—Bright medium, 15@l6c; dark, 13 
@l4c; iight fine, 12@13c; heavy and buck, 
8@l10c. Texas, Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa—Medium, 14%@l5c; coarse and low, 
124%@138c; l'ght fine, 12@13%4c; heavy fine, 9 
@10c. Arkansas and South—Medium 
(fleeces), 154%@l6c; medium (loose), 14@15c; 
slight burry, 12@12%c; hard burry, 8@8'4c. 

HIDES—Firm; in good demand. Dry 
flint—Texas, heavy, l4c; Texas, average, 
13c; Texas, light, llc; fallen, 12%c; native 
and Arkansas, 12c; No. 1 native, 13c; No. 2 


native, llc; bull, 9c; culls, 6%c; horse, 
each, 7ic. Dry salted—Round, 10%4c; No. 1, 
10%c; No. 2, 9;c. Green salted—Western, 


round, 6%c; Southern do, 6%c; selected No. 
1, 7%4c; selected No. 2, 6%4c; bull, Ic per 
pound less than cow hides; part cured %c 
per pound less than cured; uncured Ic per 
pound less than cured; culls, 34c; horse, 
No. 1, $2.75; horse, No. 2, $1.25; uncured 
less, 

FEATHERS—Prime live white geese, in 
small sacks, 47c, and in large sacks, 45c; 
prime gray do, 35c in small and 33c in 
large sacks; oid white, 35@37c; x, 25@30c; 
xx, 16@20c; xxx, 10@12c; xxxx, 5c; tare, 10 
per cent on small sacks and 8 per cent on 
large. Chickens, 3c. Duck—White, 35c; 
dark, 2c. Turkey—Tail, 12c; wing, 6c; 
pointers, 3c; wing and tail, 7c; wing, tail 
and pointers, 5c; body, 2c. 

FURS—Quite a large sale of fine north- 
ern goods yesterday, but only a few skins 
offered otherwise, and they were poor; 
market quiet on basis of following quota- 
tions: Raccoon at 10c to 80c; mink at we to 
$1.30; skunk at 15c to %c; wildcat at 15c 
to We; civet cat, lic to 25c; badger, 5c to 
2c; house cat, 10c; muskrat, 8@10c; bear, 
$1 to $12; beaver, $1 to $6; opossum, 10¢ to 
35c; red fox, 15e to $1.50; gray fox, 10¢ to 
80c; otter, $1.50 to $8.50; prairie wolf, 30c 
to $1; timber wolf, 60c to $1.50. Northern 
goods more. 

EGGS—Received, 2,559 packages local 
and 3,054 packages through. Steady at 
15c, though a couple 2%-case lots brought 
154c on ‘change. Southern from 1l4ec to 
14%c. Goose eggs, 25c; duck eggs, lic. 

BUTTER—Accurate prices impossible. 
Strictly choice creamery could have been 
bought at 22c, and all other grades in 
ratio, but buyers are still standing out 
for market, awaiting prices to reach 
what they think will be bedrock. Conse- 
quently trading is very light, while stocks 





are showing some accumulation. Asking 
prices for lots: 
Creamery: Extra, 22c; firsts, 20c; sec- 


onds, 18c. Ladle-packed: Extra, 19c; firsts, 
17@18c. Dairy: Extra, 18@20c; firsts, 16@ 
lie. Country: Roll, choice, well handled, 
14@lic; poor to good, 13c; packed, choice, 





Has been used for over sixty years 
millions of mothers for thelr 


MRS, 4 §@ children while teeth- 
ptt $ ing with perfect suc- 
SY 


cess. It soothes the child, 

softens the gums, allays 

all pain; cures wind colic, 

P and is the best remedy for by 

> ld b: its in eve rt of 

gy ey ane ask for ‘‘Mrs. Wins ow’'s Sooth- 

ing Syrup” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
eants a bottle. 


and 92@%8c | 


| 
o | DRIED FRUIT 


lic; poor to fair, 12c. Grease: 4c. | good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
CHEESE—Scarce; firm. Orders: Twins, }Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
istsc: singles, 15%c; daisies, 15%c; Young |chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs—Plain to good, 
Americ as, 14%c; long horns, l4c; limbufg- |$75@w; choice to extra, $100@120 Business 
Swiss—Choice, 15@l6c; No. 2, 12% |drivers—Fair to good, $%@110; choice to 
@i3c; brick, 14%c. extra, $125@150, Saddlers for Southern 
| LIVE POULTRY—Chickens quotably |use—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- 
lunchanged, but very quiet. Turkeys slow |tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York 


er, 14 























sale and easy in price. Ducks, steady | saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- 
Geese dull and nominal. Spring chick-|mon, small plugs, $20@30; heavy work 
ens scarce, and those weighing 1 pound | ylugs, $40@60. 
lor over readily salable at $4.50@5.00 per] MULES—The mule market was in a 
dozen, but %@%-pound stock quotable |state oi: quietness for the first day of the 
jnominally at $2.50@3.00 week, owing in the first place to the 
Chi kens Her broil pounds |scarcity of receipts. Only about two full 
less, 18¢ roosters, 5 turkeys, aver- |loads and a few small scattered bunches 
ge receipts, 19c; duck Me e, 44@ | were embraced in the day’s supply, and 
guinea chickens, per dozen $1.80; live it left but very little latitude for buyers 
per dozen, $1.25 and sellers to demonstrate the conditions 
ISSED ICED POULTRY—Quiet and |of the market. Salesmen who had ofter- 
easy Scalded and undrawn, with head |ings said it was an identical market with 
land legs on—Chickens, choice, %c; roost- /iast week, but that the supply was al- 
ers, 6c; turkeys, 11 ducks, 11%c; geese, | most too small to judge of it fairly 
poor to fancy, 5@8c. All poor thin, rough- | Among the dealers the exterior demand 
ly-handled and scalawag stock less than lwas quoted very quiet, and some of the 
| above given figures ldealers did not show any disposition to 
| FROG LEGS—Large, $1.50; medium, $1; ltrade was quiet without any new devel- 
jsmall, We per dozen ltry to buy the new arrivals. In brief the 
| om a %4@%e per pound; | opments. 
late mye eerg ae, roc 3c S 3c; Muie en (for broke mules 4 to i 
thin ewes and bucks, 2@2%4c. Lambs at 4% | years o : 
omic. Spring lambs dull and weak at 4c | 14 hands, extreme range ...... $ 50 $4 
to 6c per pound. Lambs weighing less 14 hands, bulk of sales .......-. 3 0@ 4 
than 3 pounds not wanted. 14% hands, extreme range.... 55 00@ 
ROASTING PIGS—$1 to $1.60 per head. |14% hands, bulk of sales .... 55 0@ 65 00 
FRESH FISH—Suntish, 3c; croppie, 5c | 15 hands, extreme range ...... 7 00O@110 00 
for small to 8c for large; bass, llc; |16 hands, bulk of sales........ 7 00@ 90 00 
dressed cat, 8%c; spoonbill cat, 7c; bull- 15% hands, extreme range .... 90 00@125 
heads, gross 4c and dressed 8c; gross |15% hands, bulk of sales % 00@106 00 
buffalo, 3c; dressed do, 4%@5c' for large |16 to 16% hands, extreme 
and 3%c for small; dressed German carp, GRD 00 ccccccceece oteeseaebans 120 00@160 00 
ic; small do, 2%c; gross do, 2c; whute [16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 
perch, 3c. 





PEC ec to 8c. ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
|; PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock, per pound 
| (dirt out)—Red at 14%2.@2c, white at 2@2z‘ec. 
} POP CORN—On cob, per 100 pounds: 
White at $2, rice at $2.50, mixed at $1.50; 
shelled more. 

SORGHUM—Prime at 20@25c per gallon. 

BROOM CORN—Quiet, but firm; offer- 
ings very light. Quotations nominal, per 


ANS—Steady at 








| Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
lec. Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts moderate in native 
division. Few loads of good cattle here 
this week, which sold from $6.50 to $7.10, 
but not choice or fancy. Monday, under 


mg Comanen; SRS: Sate, SUG: chews, unfavorable advices from other points, 
. 3c EE everything except best grades here ruled 
ee eS in demand, 10c to 15c lower, and common classes of 
searce, Other seeds entirely nominal. 





beef cattle declined 25c. Receipts being 
light balance of week, we regained de- 
cline noted on pretty good kinds, but com- 
mon and medium classes of light weight 
steers show decline of lic to %c com- 
pared with last week’s close. Cow and 
heifer butcher stuff in fairly liberal sup- 
ply. Choice grades fully steady, demand 
good; medium and pretty good kinds, 


Millet at $2 to $2.75; Hungarian at $2.25@ 
2.50; clover at $ for fair to $7@7.50 for 
good; timothy at $5 for ordinary to 36@ 
6.25 for clean bright; redtop at from $5 
to $9. All inferior grades less. 

SOW PEAS—At $1.40 to $1.90 per bushel. 
SORGHUM CANE SEED-—Sale small lot 
at $2.41 per 100 pounds. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—At $82.75 per 100 
pounds 

KAFFIR CORN 
per 100 pounds. 
CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lots, 
$1.40 per bushel on track—smaller lots at 
$1.35. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test at $3.25 per lw 
20unds. 


lower, common classes 30c to 50c lower. 
Buyers are discriminating against half- 
fat cows and heifers grazed on grass and 
wheat. 
ply; best grades steady; common and me- 
dium classes fully 25c lower. 
milk cows with calves in good demand at 
fully steady prices; medium grades slow 
sale at about steady prices compared with 
decline noted last week. Veal calf mar- 
jket ruled steady, with bulk selling from 
1 $5.00 to $5.75 per cwt. 


Nominal at $1.50@1.75 





Offerings light; nomin- 

rings apples at from 
| 6e to fair to 8e for fancy large of good 
lcolor; sun-dried Western quarters apples 


al Evaporated 























jat 5c for choice to 5%ec for strictly fancy | Quotations based on present conditions 
jlarge; chops and waste at %c for sun-| | 7 Bae aoe ey 

dried to 1\4ec for bleached. Peaches at 2% jof the market sade ws! follows — 

| @3 for good to choice sun-dried halves. Spas. and export é = oO based iwn 
|All inferior and unmerchantable goods | weights be quotabie'as senauatectoh pent 
a | tive beef steers, strictly fancy cattte, 
| BEANS AND PEAS—In a jobbing way | 1,20 to 1,700 pounds average, $7.00@7.2 
from store: White beans (per bushel)— | Sheen Me eed Agee a sn? a per 
Hand-picked, $1.85; machine-picked, $1.75; | average, esta hbbont Good shipping and 
savecnall . Ueetis. iilel anes peas— export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $6.50@ 
Ordinary, $1.55; Scotch, $1.65; split peas, | 6.75. Pair ” medium Bhippies ggg ot 
$2; blackeye, $2.25; California pink (per j 1,800 to 1,450 pounds, $6.25@6.50. Steers, 1,200 


;to 1,290 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $6.00@6.85. Steers, 1,000 to 1,19 
pounds average, full range, $4.57@6.50, bulk 


jot sales at $5.50@6.35. Steers weighing less 
| 


pound), 34c; New York kidney, 4%c; Lima 

beans, 54¢c; lentils, 4%c. 
HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c, bright 

amber at 10@llic, white alfalfa at 15@léc— 








inferior and broken less; extracted and |than 1,000 pounds, full ens $4.00@6.25, 
strained—Southern in barrels at 44@4%e, |PUIK Sold at $4.90G5.85. Feeding steers, 
in cans at 5@5%4c, California in cans at 6 egeges to choice, med pounds and upwards, 
@6ihc. | $4.50@4.75, the bulk at $4.60@4.75. Common 

BEESWAX—Quote at 30c per Ib. for |'© Choice stockers, $2.50@4.50, bulk at $3.65 
prime. | @3.%. Stock heifers, full range, $2.25w4.00 





Te . . lg > c i 2. 3.50. Fancy ne ye 
ROOTS—Per pound: Ginseng, $3.25 to $4; be the . ee — i I ~ native 

; . |heifers sell a . 756.80; sre has e 
lady slipper, 8c; seneca, 30c; pink, lic; i sear sell at B.G800; ¢ opie 7” bee " 
golden seal, 45c; |very few on the market. Choice native 


May apple, 2%c; snake, heif 7 = OOK. 08 
jheifers sell : 00@5.08 >s ative cows 
38c; black, 4c; angelica, 5@6c; wahoo—bark | ove — pin ‘ ta $5.00@5.05. Best native cow 
of root, 8c; bark of tree, 2%c; blood, 2%e; | Sel! @ £35.01 @6.00 and good heifers sell at 
$4.00@1.90. Medium cows at $4.00@4.90. Fair 





blueflag, 3c; sassafras—bark of root 5c, ee : 
bark of tree not wanted; wild ginger, 5c. COWS: $3:00@%.75. Inferior, light and old 
STRAWBERRIES—Louisiana and Mis- |©°WS: $1.00@2.0. The bulk of the south- 


rest ‘Cows 8 ‘ Th@2.26 ¢ > 
sissippi, $1.50@1.75 per half crate for fancy; West ‘Cows'sold at '¢L76g3.%5 and the bulk 








$3.50@4 per crate; Arkansas, $3.50@4 per |°f @!! the cows sold at $3.50@5.00. Canning 
crate. cows sell at $1.50@2.9. Veal calves, full 

APPLES—Poor and inferior $1@1.50 per |T@nse, $2.5006.50 per 100 pounds; bulk at 
bbl. From storage Ben Davis held at $5.00@5.75 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
$2.25@3.50 for choice, in a jobbing way; yearlings sold at $8.65@5.25 per 100 pounds, 
winesap $4@5. with the bulk at $3.00@4.00, Bulls, full 


range, $3.00@5.10, bulk of sales $3.75@4.75. 
Stocker bul's sold at $3.25@4.00, het bulk 
at $3.50@3.75. During the week the milkers 
sold at a full range of $16.00@65.00 per cow 
and calf, the bulk of sales being at $29.50 
@A1.00. 


POTATOES—Quote: 
for choice to fancy. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $14 per ton; 
other kinds from $9 to $13. 

RAGS, ETC.—Per 


On trk., $1.08@1.10 


100 pounds: Country 


rags at 50c; old rope—No. 1 and manila, SETH adie eigdamnliie tee : 
$1.50; No. 2, 50c; rubber, $5.50 for old boots SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts about 


80 cars less than last week. Monday, un- 
der moderate receipts here, but unfavor- 
Wrought iron, 65c; heavy cast able advices from other ;points, values 
and malleable, steel and breakage, 52%c; generally 10c to 15¢ lower on bulk of beef 
stove, 42!%c: burnt, %c; light brass, $6; cattle, with common and medium classes 
heavy brass, $9.50; copper, $10; zinc, showing further decline. 


and shoes 
SCRAP 
pounds: 


IRON AND METAL—Per 100 





2.50; But on account 
lead, $3.50; pewter, $12.50. of light receipts balance of week our mar- 
SALT—East Side: Medium, %c; granu- ket regained the bulk of the decline not- 


ed on best grades, but common and me- 
dium classes lic to 2c lower. Very best 
than last week. Receipts at Chicago de- 
creased about 7,000 head, and that mar- 
et closes practically same as last week. 
Receipts of cows and heifers light; best 
grades about steady, common and me- 
dium classes 15¢ to 20c lower. Very best 
grades of bulls declined 10c, common and 


lated, 95c per barrel. 
more this side. 

DEER SKINS, ETC.—Per pound: Prime 
der skins, 25c; black-tail, 22c; southeast 
Texas, 19c; antelope, 15c; goat, 30c each— 
damaged out. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full woo! 
to 9c; shearing at 5c to l5c. 
fallen, etc., 8c per pound. 


Worth 5c per barrel 


pelts at 
Dry stock, 


50c 





medium grades 20c to 35c. Receipts of 

: calves moderate and quality common; 

LIVE STOCK prices on the class here SOc per head 
HORSES—The week in the horse marxet | lower. 


was opened in weaker and lower condi- 
tion. Private advices from the East to all 
the buyers quoted a decline of $10@15 on 
most classes, and the news had a sym- 
pathetic effect here. The East has had 
very cold and unseasonable weather late- 
ly, which has retarded purchasing opera- 
tions, with the result that supplies have 


During the week Arkansas and Tennes- 
see steers, 701 to 706 pounds, sold at $4.50 
@.15, bulls at $3.00@4.25, cows $2.50@3.60 
and oxen at $4.70@4.75. This week Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi steers, 
799 pounds average, at $5.10, mixed cattle 
$4.40, bulls $4.00 and stags $4.50. During 
the week Texas and Indian 





which composed bulk of receipts, fully 25c | 


Stockers and feeds in light sup- | 


Best grades | 


accumulated faster than an outlet could 
be made for them with the consequence 
of the decline quoted. Such information 
naturally had a dampening effect upon the 
local movement, and buyers held off and 
bid more reservedly than usual, generally 
seeking a declne commensurate wth the 
break in the East, but it was not forth- 
toming in that full a measure. The aver- 
age difference was about $5@7.50 per head. 
Weakness on the better classes was nat- 
urally reflected on the plain and medium 
grades of big horses, and as the trade 
in big horses has been the most active 
element of the business of late, the lower- 
ing tone was generally felt. Some busi- 
ness was transacted for Southern and 
British account on about the same lines 
as last week. Receipts for the auction 
were only a moderate number, embracing 
not more than 150 head. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, 
$160@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 lhbs.—Fair 
to good, $65@80; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@600. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 








Territory 
steers, averaging 500 to 1,320 pounds, sold 
at a full range of $3.00@6.15, most of them 
going at $5.25@6.00. Cows and _ heifers 
brought $2.254.75, bulk $3.30@4.25, stags 
and oxen $4.00@5.25, bulls $2.50@5.45 and 
calves 2.50$@4.75 per houndred, yearlings 
$3.00@5. 25. 

HOGS—Receipts for the week light. Dur- 
ing the early part of the week the mar- 
ket declined about 15c, but later in the 
week a better feeling prevailed, and the 
loss was regained, and the week closes 
with prices about the same as the open- 
ing. A good clearance was made at fol- 
lowing values: Butchers and packers, $6.90 


@7.35; Yorkers and _ shippers, $6.75@7.20; 
heavy pigs, $6.15@6.75: light pigs, 


6.15; rough heavies, $6.25@7.00. ar 

SHEEP—Receipts light and market 
strong and active on all classes. The 
week closes with an advance of l5c on all 
grades, which puts it on the highest basis 
for many years. We quote the following 
values: Best sheep, $5.75@6.25; best lambs, 


$6.50@7.00; best bucks, $4.50@5.00; spring 
lambs, $7.00@9.00. 


Monday, April 28, 192.—CA TTLE—Re- 
ceipts of quarantine cattle were moderate 





and the market ruled strong. Native re- 
ceipts were light and the market ruled 


strong. Chicago reported 18,000, best 
steady, others shade lower. 
HOGS—Receipts light, market ruled 


|strong to Se higher 
SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady. 








COW PEAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
the catalog of 


conditions laid down in 

our annual State Fair at Sedalia was 
that each successful exhibitor would be 
required to state his methods of pro- 
ducing said exhibit before the premium 
was paid. Among other exhibits by the 
writer of this article was cow peas, on 
which a blue ribbon was tied. This condi- 
tion met my unqualified approval. I am 
always interested reading about how 





premiums are wor da about the details 
of growing successful crops. We see too 
much of generalities, and not enough of 
the details of crop production. As I have 
not yet been called upon for my method 
of growing cow peas, I will. if you please, 
request space In your paper for this pur- 
pose, and will commence by saying that 
I have nothing new to tell, nothing more 
than I have read from pens far abler than 
mine. 

AS A CATCH CROP.—This was my first 
crop of cow peas, and it was an after 
jthought. I sowed 13 acres of oats in the 
jspring of 1901 at about the usual time for 
| putting in that crop. The readers all know 
| why oats were a failure last spring. 
|About the middle of May I saw the oats 
| were going to do no good, and I began to 
jthink I ought to try something else on 
|the ground. Seeing cowpeas highly rec- 
lommended in the agricultural papers, I 
| determined to try them. I paid $2.25 per 


|bushel for a very faulty lot of seed. The | 
}gound ones were good and plump, but at 
I undertook 


|least 10 per cent were rotten. 
lto prepare the ground with a dise and 
|harrow. Of the thirteen acres of oats, I 
|thought I would plow up about half and 
jleave the better half a little longer to 
\see if a rain would not bring them out. I 
| was in a hurry to get the peas in, think- 
ing it was late and that they ought to be 
| growing. The ground was dry and hard, 
land the disc made little furrows without 
| loosening the ground much and the har- 
row made very little impression; so, I am 
jashamed to say, I planted those peas in a 
| poorly prepared seed bed. I estimate that 
fone pea in 100 planted came up. I planted 
|them with a one-horse drill, one row at a 
|time, about three feet or three and a half 
feet apart, about six quarts or a peck of 
seed per acre. 

There would often be places for 10 or 
12 feet where the seeds were not covered, 
| the ground being so poorly prepared. 
| When I had finished this piece of about 
six acres I looked over it, not with the 
| thought “well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.”’ 

It continued dry, so the plants came 
through the ground very slowly; some 
came up after a little shower in about five 
weeks after planting. I estimated that I 
|had about one-fourth of a stand or less 
} THE FIRST CULTIVATION was with 
ja one-horse diamond plow, the ground be- 
ing so hard and grassy, I thought it the 
best tool. In a couple of weeks I ran a 
weeder over the ridges which put them in 
pretty good condition. One more plowing 
with a two-horse cultivator finished the 
work except a little hoeing in the foulest 
places. 

A SECOND PLANTING.—About the 
10th of June I concluded the remainder of 
the oat crop had better be plowed up, and 
|I determined to do better work on this. 
So I broke it as deep as the dry, hard 
ground wou!d permit, turning up clods as 
large as a water bucket in the poor clay 


spots. I then harrowed and dragged it 
until I had a good seed bed except in 
the clay spots mentioned. This piece 


consisted of about five acres, but my seed 
'gave out when I had planted three acres, 
|so I drilled corn on the other two acres. 


A little shower about this time favored 
germination and I think nearly every 
sound seed came up. They stood about 


two inches apart and were as pretty a 
crop as I ever saw grow. These we cul- 
tivated twice with a two-horse cultivator, 
giving the corn along side the same culti- 
vation. The corn came up poorly, grew 
slowly and made nothing except light fod- 
,der, During the driest, hottest weather 
|the peas in both pieces grew well and 
showed little need of moisture, though I 
jestimate that they would 
|double the yield had the season been fa- 
vorable. When the corn was rolled up by 
|the scorching winds and the gardens were 
|burned to a crisp, it was really refreshing 
| to look upon this fleld of cowpeas. 

THE HARVESTING was begun about 
|the middle of September. The pods were 
jin a'l stages of ripeness, some entirely 
ripe and some green. My object was to 
get a crop of seed as well as hay, so I let 
|my first piece, which yielded the most 
jseed, get pretty ripe. Being so scattering 
jthe vines grew long and hugged the 
ground, so it was impossible to use a 
mower, and we had to cut them with hoes, 
We put them in piles after they were well 
Wilted and after a few days hauled them 
to the barn. It is a fine crop to elevate 
with a horse fork, but I imagine would 
be bad to pitch by hand. 

The other piece, being a good stand and 
Standing erect, was nicely cut with a 
mower and raked and handled as one 
would clover. This piece being later and 
Standing thick on the ground made fewer 
pods, but more leaves and finer hay. 

I flailed the peas out and found it 
tedious and laborious, but my small crop 
last year would not justify a thresher. I 
think an ordinary separator would do the 
work. 

MY CONCLUSIONS are that the cow- 
pea is a valuable crop to raise. The hay 
is as greedily eaten by cattle as the best 
of clover. They eat every stem, though 
Some of them are as large as my finger. 
If the claim that they add fertility to the 
soil (which I have not yet tested) is cor- 
rect, I predict vast possibilities for this 
crop, since it has become so hard to Beta 
Stand of clover. W. F. HOWARD. 

Cooper Co., Mo, 

The foregoing article is suggestive and 
should encourage others who have not 
tried to raise cowpeas to do so, and not 
simply as a catch crop. Remember what 
has been said as to the scarcity of cow- 
pea seed, and send in your order for a 
Supply at once. Advertisements of relia- 


ble seedsmen will be found in our col- 
umns. 


“KING CORN. 





Although much has been written rela- 
tive to the peculiar virtues of corn, in a 
general way it must be said that the com- 
mercial importanee of the great king of 
cereals has been accorded very slow rec- 
ognition. In the Untied States corn is the 
king of cereals, both in acreage and value 
of production, More than 80,000,000 of acres 
are annually planted in corn, and a nor- 
mal yield amounts to considerably more 
than 2,000,000,000 bushels, which represents 
only one-half the value of the great crop, 





have made | 


| inasmuch as the fodder and stalks when 
shredded into stover are much better than 
hay for feeding purposes. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that corn is the foundation 
upon which rests American agriculture 
and the marvelous industrial development 


of the western hemisphere, the cereal’s 
lseemingly unlimited possibilities have 
lbeen almost entirely overlooked until 
iwithin recent years. Corn-stalks and 
fodder that formerly were allowed to 
waste in the flelds are now shredded 
into stover, which has no superior as a 


food for meat and milk-producing anim- 
als. When all of the cornstalks are saved 
the value of each annual! crop will be in- 
creased to totals so enormous as to arouse 
the wonder of the world. 

The great value of the corn crop will be 
better understood when it is remembered 
that the grain is used extensively as @ 
food for both human beings and animals; 
and that portion of the crop which is not 
lused for food forms the basis for the 
manufacture of a number of important 
commodities, including paper, oils, spirits, 
grape sugar, salves and sheathing for bat- 
tleships. 

As to the nutritive value of corn, Ger- 
man scientists contend that the world 
does not yet realize its food-giving capa- 
| city, and that knowledge in this direction 
is just beginning to develop. They go 80 
far as to predict a revolution in the use 
of cereals durnig the first half of the pres- 
ent century, and unhesitatingly assert 
|that corn will continue to be pre-eminent- 
lly the food-grain of the world. In sup- 
port of this theory the ablest American 
economists also take the same position. 
They stoutly affirm that corn is the most 
|profitable cereal the farmer can grow. 
|The above is taken from the McCormick 
| Harvesting Machine Company’s catalog. 


A GOOD CARRIAGE OFFER. 


HE modern way 
of doing busi- 
ness by seiing 
direct from the 


factory to the 
consumer has 
evidently come 
to stay. Its 





once discovered how much can be saved 
jby such direct dealing would be willing 
to go back to the old-fashioned way of 
buying, in which profits must be paid to 
two or more middlemen. But the new 
business method more than ever requires 
confidence in the fairness and strict hon- 
esty of the business firm and a reputation 
above any suspicion of unfair dealing. 
The success of a firm having this kind 
of a reputation is illustrated in the ca- 
reer of the Columbus Carriage and Har- 
ness Company of Columbus, O., which has 
immense number of high-grade 
carriages and harness by a plan of ship- 


sold an 


ment direct from the factory, insuring 
every buyer against loss or : dissatisfac- 
tion ty their plan a carriage user in 


Maine or Texas can buy far cheaper than 
at the local store, and with equal oppor- 
tunity to return any article that is not 
satisfactory. To aid buyers at a distance 
this firm has prepared a large catalog 
which shows by accurate illustrations and 
eareful description exactly how and of 
what material each vehicle is constructed, 
Any one can obtain this catalog free by 
writing to the Columbus Carriage and 
Harness Company, Columbus, O. 


Among the strictly dependable manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, the 
firm of Wm. Koenig & Co, is classed by 
thousands of patrons who have for so 
many years used their machinery. This 
concern make reapers, binders, mowers, 
hay rakes, cultivators, etc., and are hand- 
ling the Gem Full Circle Steel Hay Press, 
which is a leader. Readers will subserve 
their best interests by at once writing 
their wants, and prompt attention will be 
given to their inquiries. Address Wm. 
Koenig & Co., 120-122 South Highth street, 
St. Louis. 

SLUG SHOT IS 
A light powder combination of insecticides 
destructive to insects on Vegetables, 
Fowls or Animals, and perfectly safe to 
Tested for 21 years. 

It kills the potato bugs and gives a good 
crop of potatoes. 

It kills the black fleas on cabbage, tur- 
| nips, beets, radishes and egg plants. 

It kills the cabbage worm and also the 
currant and gooseberry worm. The aphis 
or green fly on roses and other flowers. 

Has prevented the ravages of the cur- 
culio and canker worm on fruit trees; has 
likewise been used around beans, melons, 
squash, etc., to the detriment of the rav- 
ages of the cut worms. 

Keeps the striped bugs from vine crops. 

For full information and _ testimonials 
from all sections of the United States, 
send for the pamph'et to Hammond’s Slug 
Shot Works, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


use, 





SHAKESPEARE NEVER WROTE MAC- 
BETH 


We can state this as a positive fact, be- 
}cause the poet lived in a time when the 
|lamp-chimneys made by Macbeth were 
| unknown. 
| If Shakespeare had lived in our day, he 
would have written Macbeth, Pitsburg, 
that “pearl top” or “pearl glass’ lamp- 
chimneys never break unless you hit 
them, just as thousands of men and wom- 


4 popular artic} 
21 years. Kills Worn: 
. on Currants, Potatos 
Cabbage; Insects on Plowers, Fowls and Trees. = 


Sold by seed dealers g ly. For pamphlet address 


B. HAMMOND, 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 














PETTIS COUNTY NOTES. . 
Not since 1875 have conditions been more 
favorable for field work nor the soil more | 
mellow. Last year’s drouth, followed by | 
deep freezing, fixed the soil, and fair | 
weather for the past six weeks did the 
rest. It is rather too dry for newly sown | 
grasses, oats, pastures and meadows. | 
Seventy-five to ninety per cent of the | 
corn is planted, and on the best prepared This Mower the most 

land the writer ever saw—yet we have not | highest honors ever awarded to an 
seen a single hill of field corn above | chine in the world. Catalogue furnis),. 
lground. There has been some lack of |on application. 


| moisture for quick germination and en- ‘GEM FULL CIRCLE STEEL HAY PRESSES, 


\tirely too much cool weather. Except very 
Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory. 


| early planting we get good reports of the | 
leorn sprouting. With warmer days we | ow ~-— 124 s. 
| shall pao see our vast acreage of corn WM. KOENIG & C sy 8ST. ious S 
greening the fields. To-day we fini hed 
planting 75 acres which, by referring to 
our journal for 1901, we see we had only 
commenced to plant on this date. With | 
favorable weather May Ist will find nearly 
all our corn planted in this county. 

April 26, 1902. W. D. WADE. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 








has taken 











—— 


DON'T SHOOT 


Several owners 
of the “Unele 
Sam’s_  Favorite’’ 
Rural Mail Box 










have tested them 
The United States Department of Agri- f oy yi 
culture Climate and Crop Bulletin of the , mek chet, mont 


damage. We do not ap- 
prove of this as it might 
lead to some one trying it on some oth- 
er make of box, and then there would 
be trouble sure. All tests should be made be. 
fore the boxes are put in service. Thousands 
ot people are ready to back the ‘Favorite 
against the field. Let us tell you what “they Say.” 
Bond Steel P st Co, Adrian, Mich: 


10,000 MEN WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 160 ACRES 
AND SECURE ADJOINING LAND 


UNDER HOMESTEAD ACT 


Free Livery to show lands. Transportation re- 
funded to purchasers. 


Write 
HACKNEY-BOYNTON LAND Co. 
603-611 Germania Life Bldg., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Weather Bureau, Missouri section, for 
the week ending April 28, 1902, is as fol- 
lows. 

The week just closed averaged slightly 
warmer than usual throughout the great- 
er part of the state with good showers in 
many districts, but high, drying winds 
lessened to a considerable extent the 
beneficial results of the increased warmth 
and moisture, especially in the northern 
sections. Light frosts occurred in some 
localities on the 2d and 2th, but did no 
darage. In a number of the southwest- 
ern and a few of the central and north- 
eastern counties the total rainfall up to 
Saturday evening ranged from 1 to over 2 
inches, very heavy falls, which did some 
damage by washing corn land, occurring 
in some of the extreme southwestern 
counties, but in portions of the northwest 
and southeast sections there was less 
than one-fourth inch. In most of the 
rerthern and eastern counties more rain 
is badly needed. In some localities, prin- 
cirally in the western sections, consider- 
able damage was done to orchards by 
Ligh winds and hail. 

Corn planting has progressed favorably, 
as a rule, and is now well advanced 
in most of the central and southern coun- 
\tiey, but in many of the northern counties 
only about one-third of the crop has yet 

















UROOC JERSEYS; 75 Gherry Red Pigs, early 

farrow, large and growthy. Prices, right. k. 
M. SNODDY; Armstrong, Mo., Howard Co. 
‘ears, stock pure 


Exclusively for 19 
B. P, ROCKS and bred from the best strains. 
ees $1.25 for 15, $2.00 for 30. 
MRS. M. A. COTLBY, Knox City, Mo. 


NEVER ROOT HOG G3 








been planted. Some early planted corn is Ming oe 

row up and ready for cultivation. Ger- Hakss nose bot ways (see cuts.) 
miration has been slow, however, owing 61.00 pr paid. A hog holder 76c. 

to the low temperature. Cotton planting, W. |. SHORT MFO. CO.. Box 116 QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 





in the southeastern counties, is well ad- 
vanced, and some cotton is up. In many 
of the northern and some of the eastern 
counties wheat and oats were damaged 
to a greater or less extent by the high, 
drying winds, but they have been revived 
by the rains and are now in a more 
promising condition, though much more 





$21.00 
TO NEW YORK 
STOP-OVER at WASHINGTON 





rain is needed in those sections. Oats 
are also greatly in need of warmer 
weather. In most of the central and 


southern counties wheat continues in an 
exceptionally promising condition. Grass- 
es have been greatly benefited by the 
rains, but are still backward, especially in 
the central and northern sections, and 
need warmth and moisture. Early po- 
tatoes are generally coming up well and 
gardens are coming on slowly. Flax, in 
the southwestern counties, is up and look- 
ing well, and melons are coming up in 
the southeastern counties. Apples are 
now in full bloom in the southern sec- 
tions, and in general promise a good crop, 
though there is some complaint of a light 
bloom on Ben Davis trees. Strawberry 
plants that survived the drouth are do- 
ing well, but so large a portion of the 
plants were killed that the crop will be 
very light in nearly all sections. 
A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., April 28, 1902. 


$5,000 FOR .COUNTING DOTS. 


3 DAILY TRAINS 








4 ‘ 
9 HOURS TO.CINGINNATI. 
Direct Line to Louisville 
Observation Diaing Cars. 
TICKET OFFICE: 6th & OLIVE. 
For Information Address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent, or. tomes, we. 

















|Prizes Given to Advertise the Farmers’ 
| Tribune. 


| 








ECONOMY PITLESS 
Any child can count dots, but not many WAY 6 6 1,4 Gs 0 in 
|people can count a large number of them ~~ 
, ale STFEL JOISTS 
| without mistakes. This is the basis of the ~— | 
i 


|Farmers’ Tribune Dot Contest, which is 
announced in this issue of the RURAL 
| WORLD. The counting is aboslutely free, 
The paper is one of the oldest and best in 
the Northwest, published twice a week, 
and it costs only one dollar a year, so 


ETAL ER 


MSDONALD BROS..P 














that considering the price it is very low. SEVEN Chillicothe Normal Schoel. 
~ Chillicothe ial College. 
There are hundreds of people who are en T Chillicothe Sho 4 College. 
joying the fun of counting the dots, and GREA Ohillicathe Te phy College. 
y Chillico' n-. 
those who count the number correctly are SCHOOLS Chillicothe School of G 


the ones who get the 2,999 prizes, 
which $5,078.00 is to be divided. 


into Chillicothe Musical Conservatory 


nro 08. $130 pays for 
S wtcoks’ board ation eo rent and use of 
For free Illustrated 


Box N, 


DISC PLOWS HERE TO STayY. 
——— the, Mo. 

The first patented invention which indi- 
cated the discovery of the plowing action 











The Davis Cream Separator Company 





of the disc was recorded 
known as the Cravaths patent. However, 
it has only been within the past six or 
| . seven years that a practical and commer- 
att the “best” means anything it spells cially successful disc plow has been 
Macbeth. placed on the market, and only very re- 
cently that disc plows have been sold to 
any extent outside of Texas and other 
Southern States, where the soil is so waxy 
or hard that the mould-board plow will 
not scour or satisfactorily work therein. 
Indeed it was the growing necessity for a 
prow that would successfully work in 
Texas soil that spurred inventors to per- 
fect the disc plow. It was later found 
that the disc plow could be made to do 
good work in other soils under certain 
conditions where the mould-board plow 
would not work. This is especially true 
of hard ground, and the dry season of 1901, 
which made thouasnds of acres in Kansas 
and other Western states too hard to be 
stirred with a mould-board plow, stimu- 
lated the manufacturers of disc plows to 
begin a campaign of advertising in a field 
hitherto unworked, except in an indiffer- 


en write from al! over the globe. 
Macbeth’s name is known wherever 
|lamp-chimneys are used. 











A Boon To 
Humanity 


Is what everybody says who 
has used 


Jacobs Oil 


For it cures the most diffi- 
cult cases of Rheumatism— 
after eve 
treatment 


the farmers (by the Hapgood Plow Co.) 
has helped to create the demand, and the 
result is that jobbers and manufacturers 
of disc plows are receiving orders from 
Kansas and the Indian and Oklahoma 
territories in such volume as they never 
dreamed of. 

The disc plow is to be a very conspic- 
uous factor in the future trade of the im- 
plement dealer, for it must be remem- 
bered the disc drill, the disc harrow and 
the disc cultivator, which have become 
popular with the farmers and give evi- 
dence of remaining so, were a long time 
proving that they had come to stay. 


as failed. 


St. Jacobs Oi! never fails. 


It Conquers Pain 





Price, 2§c and soc. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE 





were 











in 1867 and is | 


ent manner. Extensive advertising among 


lof Chicago, Ill., have enjoyed such a large 
| incvease in their busines during the last 
| year that they have been obliged to seek 
|mmore commodious quarters, and after May 
}1st will be located at 54-64 North Clinton 
| street, Chicago, in a factory that has been 
|snecia'ly equipped for the purpose of man- 
ufacturnig the “‘Davis Cream Separators 

Where one finds a “Davis Separator’ he 
will be sure to find others, in the same 
neighborhood, as the machine, when once 
put in operation, sells itself. It does the 
work so completely and so easily, that 1 
makes it a leader in its field. The mott: 
of the company, ‘“‘Not how cheap we can 
manufacture our machines, but how 
goca,”’ has put the “Davis Separator” at 
the top. Any of our readers who have use 
f.r a separator should write to the Dav's 
Company, mentioning RURAL WORLD 





We believe Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have 
a great “winner” in that little “Jack of 
all Trades” that they advertise in this !s- 
| sue. It is a simple little gasoline engine 
|ana the different lines of work to which it 
can be put on.the farm are set forth in 
the advertisement. We advise our readers 
te mvestigate this newest power for farm 
work. 


INDIAN TERRITORY MELONS. — 
Many farmers near Tulsa, I. T., have 
formed a melon growers’ association, and 
will plant a thousand acres of cantaloupes 
and several hundred acres of melons. 4 
Chicago commission house has arranged 
to send a buyer there in the shipping se2- 
son. This is a new industry there, but 
expermients last year proved that canta- 
loupes do well and are two weeks earlier 
than the Colorado melons. 











